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The Children. By Arice MEYNELL. 


I fear there never was an author with less purpose than I had in writing ‘‘ The Children.’’ 
I think it was written for love of the subject, simply, and as a natural sequel to the pleasure 


of observation. 
Lonpon, March 12, 1897. QbierMingnsl 
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Christian Citizenship. By CarLos Martyn. 


The ‘‘ Christian Citizenship ’’ movement is the latest and largest of civic miracles. ts 
youth precludes a literature. I wrote my manual as a beginning, because I wished to supply 
Christian citizens with a terse statement of the philosophy of citizenship in the United States 
together with a vindication of the application of the adjective Christian to citizenship; and 
because I desired to lead them into the arena where the battle for civic righteousness is to be 
fought, and to indicate a plan of campaign which would insure the triumph of law and order. 


New York, April 6, 1897. ie i 


The God Idea of the Ancients. By Eniza Burt GAMBLE. 


Although the task of writing ‘‘ The God Idea of the Ancients ’’ was irksome to me, still 
as ‘‘ The Evolution of Woman ’’ would be incomplete without it, I felt that it must be done. 
While studying the subject of human development, or, more properly speaking, that of the 
differentiation of the sex principles, I was impressed with the idea that anything which takes 
such a firm hold on the human mental constitution as does religious belief, should be investi- 
gated from the foundation. Especially was I struck with the idea that at this stage in the 
history of human growth women should know the extent to which present religious beliefs are 
based upon sensualized conceptions of a creative force—conceptions into which no shred of 
the ideas or instincts peculiar to the female mental constitution has been allowed to enter. 
‘The God Idea of the Ancients,’’ or, ‘‘ Sex in Religion,’’ was written to show that Altruism 
instead of Egoism, is to form the basis of the religion of the future. 


Derrort, Micu., April 7, 1897. hoye. LB. 1 be Cz 


Grip. By JoHN STRANGE WINTER. 


I had no other aim in writing ‘‘ Grip ’’ than to produce a strongly human story. In every- 
thing that I write, I have always one great object before me, ¢. 7., to reproduce human nature, 
no matter of what class, age, sex or disposition, as much like the real thing as possible. 


DIEPPE, FRANCE, March 13, 1897. Af, We ae salts 


Immortality and the New Theodicy. By Grorcr A. Gorpon. 


‘‘TImmortality and the New Theodicy ’’ is written to show that faith in a future life for 
man rests upon the prior faith in the absolute goodness of God. Science is dumb upon the 
question of the hereafter. If, therefore, we are able to believe in the moral perfection of 
God, we have the best of grounds for hope. 


Boston, MAss., March 22, 1897. Gee KGAA. 


Memories of Hawthorne. By Ros—k HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


I had long wished to collect the letters from my mother remaining unpublished, which 
show her nature and the atmosphere surrounding Hawthorne’s life. I found the portrayal of 
him enchanting work, and from a few paragraphs I ran on into unwearying and loving 


description. 


New York, April 6, 1897. [O10 Ih cc Tlltiiz, ide, 
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On the Face of the Waters. By Frora ANNIE STEEL. 


My purpose in writing ‘‘On the Face of the Waters,’ 
[have not allowed fiction to interfere with fact in the slightest degree. 


, 


is set down in the preface. 
The reader may 


rest assured that every incident bearing in the remotest degree on the Indian Mutiny, or on the 
part which real men took in it, is scrupulously exact, even to the date, the hour, the scene, the 


yery weather. 


Nor have I allowed the actual actors in the great tragedy to say a word regard- 


ing it which is not to be found in the accounts of eye-witnesses, or in their own writings. I 
have chosen the title, because when you ask an uneducated native of India why the Great 


Rebellion came to pass, he will, in nine cases out of ten, reply, ‘‘ God knows! 


Breath into the World.’’ 


He sent a 


From this to a Spirit moving on the face of the Waters is not far. 


For the rest I have tried to give a photograph —that is, a picture in which the differentiation 
caused by color is left out—of a time which neither the fair race nor the dark race is ever likely 
That they may come nearer to the latter is the object with 


to quite forever forget or forgive. 
which this book has been written. 


Lonpon, March 23, 1897. 


JH. 8 bleak: 


THE GREATEST LIVING NAVAL WRITER. 


Captain A. T. Mahan, author of ‘‘ The Life 
of Nelson-—the Embodiment of the Sea Power 
of Great Britain,’’ was born in New York, Sep- 
tember, 1840, and was appointed from that 
State to the Navy on September 30, 1856. 
After graduating from the Naval Academy in 
1859, he was on duty in Brazilian waters until 
the outbreak of the Civil War, when he became 
attached to the frigate ‘‘Congress,’’ and later was 
transferred to the ‘‘ Pocahontas,’’ in the South 
Atlantic Blockading Squadron. He was com- 
missioned Lieutenant on August 31, 1861, and, 
after his transference from the South Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron in 1862, was engaged as 
instructor at the Naval Academy for a year, 
when he was appointed to the steam sloop, 
“Seminole ’’ of the Western Gulf Squadron, 
where he remained until late in 1864. He 
was then transferred to the steamer ‘‘ James 
Adger’’ of the South Atlantic Squadron, on 
which vessel he remained until the close of 
the war, when he was commissioned Lieuten- 
ant-Commander. 

From this time until 1869 Captain Mahan 
saw service successively on the steamer ‘‘ Mus- 
coota’’ of the Gulf Squadron, the steamer 
“Troquois’’ of the Asiatic Squadron, and onthe 
steamer ‘‘ Aroostook,’’ of the Asiatic fleet, of 
which vessel he was in command until late in 
1869. He was then transferred to the New 
York Navy Y-rd, where he remained till 1871, 
going then to the ‘‘ Worcester,’’ only to be 
returned to the Navy Yard the next year. 
Captain Mahan was commissioned Comman- 
der on November 20, 1872, and was placed in 
command of the ‘‘ Wasp,’’ of the South 
Atlantic Station. This position he held until 
1874. In 1876 he was at the Boston Navy 
Yard, and after remaining there a year, he 
went to the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
where he remained until 1880. 

From 1880 until 1883 he was again at the 
New York Navy Yard, after which he was 


placed in the command of the ‘‘ Wachusett,’’ 
of the Pacific Station, and remained on this 
vessel until 1885, in which year he was promoted 
Captain, and stationed at the Naval War Col- 
lege. The next year he was made its Presi- 
dent, and continued in this office for three 
years, when he was appointed President of the 
Commission for selecting the site for a navy 
yard on a northwest coast. He was on special 
duty connected with the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion from 1889 until July, 1892, when ae 
returned to his old post as President at the 
War College and Torpedo School at Newport. 
This office he held until May, 1893, when he 
was placed in command of the ‘‘ Chicago,’’ 
of the European Squadron. 

The idea of writing a ‘‘ Life of Nelson,’’ 
first occurred to Captain Mahan upon his being 
ordered to the command of the ‘‘ U.S. S. 
Chicago,’’ in the spring of 1893. He had 
then already formed the purpose, which he 
has since carried out, of retiring from active 
service at the expiration of forty years’ service 
in the Navy, as allowed by law ; and, avowing 
that intention, he had made application to the 
Navy Department to dispense him from 
further sea service, in order to permit him 
to continue his literary work. Had the De- 
partment seen its way to do so, he would have 
continued the series of ‘‘ Sea Power’’ books, 
by taking up at once the History of the War 
of 1812, between the United States and Great 
Britain. The Secretary of the Navy, how- 
ever, did not think that he would be justified 
in excusing Captain Mahan from sea duty, and 
the latter was accordingly ordered to the 
‘‘Chicago,’’ for a cruise which lasted about two 
years. It was not possible to know before- 
hand what books of reference would be needed 
for the war of 1812, nor to carry them to sea 
if known; and that project had therefore to 
be abandoned for the time. It then occurred 
to Captain Mahan that the very considerable 
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acquaintance he had acquired with the life 
and career of Nelson might be readily turned 
to account by the use of a very few books, 
which contained nearly all the necessary 
material. These he took with him to sea, and, 
after the ship had shaken down, he made the 
attempt to begin writing. An experience of a 
month, however, demonstrated to him that, as 
his literary work on board was always done at 
night, the tendency was to leave him over-tired 
for the next day’s ship-work. ‘The conclusion, 
upon which he has since acted, was forced 
upon him, that the combined pursuit of liter- 
ature and of naval life, at the same time, was 
impossible ; and that it was necessary, when 
opportunity offered, to make a definite and 
final choice between the two masters. The 






MAXWELL SOMMERVILLE. 


Professor Maxwell Sommerville, author of 
‘*Siam on the Meinam from the Gulf to 
Ayutha,’’ has been known for a number of 
years as one of 
. the leading 
authorities in 
: this country and 
aan Europe in the 
. Glyptic Art. 
The possessor of 
a large fortune, 
he has devoted 
it to the study 
and collection of 
engraved gems. 
In many respects 
the most inter- 
esting, the most 
continuous and 
Maxwell Sommerville. in all respects, 
the most com- 
pletely preserved of all forms of fictile art. 
A long residence abroad, extensive travel and 
untiring research, have given Mr. Sommer- 
ville a minute acquaintance with his subject 
equaled by few experts, and opportunities 
for collection enjoyed by collectors as few. 

In connection with his remarkable assem- 
blage of gems, now deposited in the University 
Museum of Archeology and Palzontology, 
Professor Sommerville published some years 
ago, an elaborate work upon Engraved Gems. 
He had also written a lecture upon the subject, 
giving special attention to talismans, in which 
his collection is unusually rich. 

His last trip around the world deeply inter- 
ested him in Buddhism, and he made during 
its progress a careful study of Siam, the lead- 
ing Buddhist country in the world, whose 
results appear in the large and imposing vol- 
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‘‘ Life of Nelson,’’ therefore, has been written 
since Captain Mahan’s return from the ‘ Chj- 
cago’’ cruise in May, 1895, with the exception 
of the first five or six score pages ; and these 
have been largely revised and amended from 
the original draft. Owing partly to official 
duties as a lecturer at the Naval War College, 
and partly to other engagements, the work was 
not begun until November, 1895. 

The works which have won Captain Mahan 
his reputation as a naval historian are: ‘‘ The 
Gulf and Inland Waters,’’ a history of the move- 
ments of our navy during the Civil War in the 
designated places ; ‘‘ Lifeof Admiral Farragut ;”’ 
‘“The Influence of Sea Power Upon History, 
1660-1783 ;’’ and ‘‘ The Influence of Sea Power 
Upon the French Revolution, 1793-1812.” 


THEIR BOOKS. 


ume which has just been published. Prof, 
Sommerville is at present abroad, conducting 
new researches in his favorite field. 





ISABEL WHITELEY. 


Mrs. Isabel Whiteley, the author of the ‘‘ Fal- 
con of Langéac,’’ was born at Cambridge, near 
Albany, N. Y., but the family soon after 
moved to Indianapolis, where her childhood 
was passed. Her earliest memory was the 
sight of the prisoners from Fort Donaldson 
and when she was five years old she was 
taken to the State House to see the dead body 
of President Lincoln which was lying there in 
state, and the scene made a lasting impression 
upon her. From these two incidents she dates 
a lifelong interest in the study of history. 

Mrs. Whiteley is of American ancestry, 
being in the ninth or tenth generation from 
the original settlers of various colonies. Qn 
the side of her father, Rev. J. H. Nixon, she 
is descended from the early settlers of New 
Jersey, and from Edward Elmer, of the Hart- 
ford Colony, and the Marshfields, Parsons and 
Lawrences of Massachusetts. 

On her mother’s side she is descended from 
Thomas Jewell, 
one of the origi- 
nal settlers of 
Braintree, 
Mass., (who 
was of the family 
of Bishop Jewell 
of Devonshire, 
England, ) and 
from the Leonard 
family. 

Herearly years 
were passed 
near St. Louis, 


Isabel Whiteley. 
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and her education was entirely under the guid- 
ance of her father. 

Since her marriage Mrs. Whiteley has lived 
in Philadelphia, and she has always retained 
habits of study despite the inroads made upon 
her time by a close attention to domestic du- 
ties, and a readiness to lend herself to works 
of charity. One of her favorite studies is 
Ethnology, which she pursued at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for a time, and the chapters 
in the ‘‘ Falcon of Langéac,’’ where an ac- 
curate knowledge of the Keltic races was 
necessary show how thoroughly she has 
caught at the prime factors in the discussion. 
The story contains such exquisite bits of des- 
cription of the scenery that the reader has the 
sensation of looking at it with human eyes 
rather than that of reading about it; and the 
Keltic personages introduced are so character- 
istic and yet so individual that the impression 
left is that of a description of people one has 
met rather than the unreal creatures of a novel. 
The historic incidents are literally accurate ; 
and the general result is rather that of a vet- 
eran writer than of a novice. When we say 
novice, we do not mean that Mrs. Whiteley 
has not written for publication before writ- 
ing the ‘‘ Falcon of Langéac,’’ as short stories 
from her pen have appeared in Harper’s Bazar 
and other periodicals, but only that this is her 
first extended effort. ‘There is however, such 
indication of strength and power and fecundity 
in this instalment as gives promise of other 
good work in the future. 


KIRK MUNROE. 


Although coming from New England stock, 
both his parents having been Bostonians, 
while his great-grandfather (Munroe) was 
orderly sergeant of Captain Parker’s Minute 
Men on Lexington Common, Mr. Kirk Munroe 
was born about forty years ago in Wisconsin, 
ona bank of the Mississippi, near Prairie du 
Chien. He was brought up among Indians, 
to whom his father was a missionary, until 
he was sent East to attend school in Cambridge, 
Mass., was educated at Harvard College as a 
civil engineer, and followed that business 
in connection with several of the Pacific rail- 
ways and in California for several years, but 
was always filled with the one ambition of 
writing books for boys. He went to New 
York and became a reporter on the Svn ; 
later was associated with the NM. Y. 7imes, 
then editor of Harper’s Young People now 
Round Table, of which he. was the first 
editor. Then he brought out his first 
book, ‘‘Wakulla’’ in 1886; ‘‘The Flamingo 
Feather,” 1887; ‘‘ Derrick Sterling,’’ 1888 ; 
‘Chrystal Jack and Co.,’’ and ‘‘ Delta Bixby,’’ 
1889 ; ‘‘ Dorymates,’’ 1890; ‘‘ Campmates,”’ 
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1891; ‘‘ Under Orders,’’ 1891; ‘‘ Prince 
Dusty,’’ 1892; ‘‘ Canoemates,’’ 1892; ‘‘ Raft- 
mates,’’ 1893; ‘‘Cab and Caboose,’’ 1893 ; 
‘« The Fur-Seal’s Tooth,’’ 1894; ‘‘ The Coral 
Ship,’’ 1894; ‘‘ The White Conquerors,’’ 1894 ; 
‘* At War With Pontiac,’’ 1895 ; ‘‘ Snow-shoes 
and Sledges,’’ 1895; ‘‘ Rick Dale,’’ 1896; 
‘“Through Swamp and Glade,’’ 1896 ; another 
book, ‘‘ The Painted Desert,’’ will be pub- 
lished in July. 

Twelve years ago Mr. Munroe married the 
eldest daughter of Mrs. Amelia Barr and has 
since then made his winter home on Biscayne 
Bay, in the extreme southern point of Florida. 
The summer months are mostly devoted to 
traveling. He is fond of outdoor life, was for 
five years, Commodore of the New York 
Canoe Club, founded in 1879 the N. Y. Bicycle 
Club, and was its president for two years. 


KIRK MUNROE 


In that capacity called the meeting at Newport, 
May 30, 1880, that resulted in founding the 
L. A. W. He is now Secretary of the 
Biscayne Bay Yacht Club. He spends what 
spare time he has to the culture of roses and 
oranges. 

Mr. Munroe has no children, but is in daily 
receipt of letters from boys and girls in all 
parts of the world, which gives him more 
pleasure than all other things combined. 


=G. P. Putnam’s Sons have completed an 
arrangement with the City of New York for 
printing in their Knickerbocker Press a limited 
edition of the ‘‘ Records of the City of New 
Amsterdam.’’ The set will be issued under the 
editorial supervision of Mr. Berthold Fernow, 
and will be comprised in six volumes of text 
and one volume of index. The first volume 
is expected to be in readiness for delivery to 
subscribers in the course of May. 
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NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


Boston, April 15, 1897. 

They also get who only stand and wait. An 
act of international courtesy and justice has 
just been accomplished. Boston has acquired 
a manuscript book containing information 
regatding original settlers of the Plymouth 
Colony, and their antecedents, a narration of 
the circumstances that led to their prior settle- 
ment at Leyden, their return to England and 
their departure to America, the history of the 
first twenty-eight years of the Colony anda 
register of the births, marriages and deaths, 
which took place in Massachusetts between 
1620 and 1650. This book is largely in the 
handwriting of William Bradford, the second 
Governor of the Colony. It contains an in- 
scription to the effect that it belonged to the 
New England Library, founded by Thomas 
Prince on his entering Harvard College in 
July, 1703. No one knows how it got carried 
off to England, but it is conjectured that it 
was taken there by Thomas Hutchinson just 
before the Revolutionary War. It has been 
ever since in the possession of the Bishop of 
London, or rather under the control of the 
Consistorial Court of London. Its return was 
first mooted in 1858 by the Rev. Dr. John 
Waddington. In 1860 the Honorable R. C. 
Winthrop brought the matter to the attention 
of the Bishop of London, suggesting that the 
Prince of Wales should bring it as a sort of 
peace-offering. Nine years later J. L. Motley, 
the American minister, revived the subject. 
In 1877 and 1881, renewed attempts were 
made to bring about a favorable issue. A 
petition for its return to America, entered by 
Mr. Bayard, the American Ambassador, and 
bearing the endorsement of the American 
Antiquarian Society, the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, the Pilgrim Society of Ply- 
mouth and the New England Society, of New 
York, was favorably received by the London 
authorities, and after certain legal formalities 
had been fulfilled, the precious document, 
more interesting than the Palladium of Troy, 
was turned over to the American Minister, and 
will henceforth be one of the treasures of the 
State of Massachusetts Henceforth a new 
proverb shall read: ‘‘ Take from the seizer 
the things that are not the seizer’s.’’ This 
manuscript Bradford has in some way acquired 
the unfortunately misleading, though enticing 
name of ‘‘ The Log-book of the Mayflower.’’ 

Last week the Massachusetts Historical 
Society held its last annual meeting in its old 
building on Tremont Street: One of the 


members of the Society, Mr. C. C. Smith, 
gave an interesting account of its various 
homes. Its new volume of ‘‘ Collections,” 
just distributed, is devoted to the Bowdoin and 
Temple papers, and is justly regarded as one 
of the most interesting that it ever published, 
throwing much new light on the relations of 
the mother country with the colonies during 
the period preceding the Revolutionary War. 

Little, Brown and Company are justly proud 
of the flattering success of Captain Mahan’s 
‘* Life of Lord Nelson.’’ The first edition, of 
five thousand copies, was practically sold 
before it was on the market, and a second edi- 
tion is already on the way. Captain Mahan’s 
skill as an historian is well-illustrated by his 
treatment of the Hamilton episode—the one 
dark blot on Nelson’s fame. He does not 
attempt to extenuate, but he makes the 
scandal inculcate the moral lesson. It might 
be entitled ‘‘The Perils of Flattery.’’ Of 
Emma, Lady Hamilton, he says : ‘‘ Her name, 
when first entering the world, was Amy Lyon. 
Born in Cheshire, of extremely poor parents, in 
the humblest walk of life, she had found her 
way up to London, while yet a little more than 
a child, and there, having a beautiful face, 
much natural charm of manner and disposi- 
tion, utterly inexperienced, and with scarcely 
any moral standards—of which her life 
throughout shows but little trace, she was 
speedily ruined, fell so far, in fact, that even 
with all her attractions it seemed doubtful 
whether any man. would own himself respon- 
sible for her condition, or befriend her.’’ The 
nephew and heir of her subsequent husband, 
made her his mistress, and undertook her 
education and training. Afterwards when he 
repudiated her, she, asa subtle revenge, spread 
her net for Sir William Hamilton, and with 
consummate tact at last induced him to marry 
her. If asa girl she was beautiful, she had 
lost most of her advantages in this respect 
when she first met Nelson: Mrs. St. George, 
the mother of Archbishop Trench, described 
her in her private journal as ‘‘ bold, daring 
even to folly. Her dress is frightful. Her 
waist is absolutely between her shoulders. 
Her figure is colossal. Her bones are large, 
and she is exceedingly embonpoint. The shape 
of all of her features is fine, as is the form of 
her head, and particularly her ears ; her teeth 
are a little irregular, but tolerably white ; her 
eyes light blue, with a brown spot in one, 
which, though a defect, takes nothing away 
from her beauty or expression. Her eye-brows 
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and hair (which, by the bye, is never clean) 
are dark, and her complexion coarse. Her 
expression is strongly marked, variable. and 
interesting ; her movements in common life 
ungraceful ; her voice loud, yet not disagree- 
able.’’ Sir Gilbert Elliot thought that her 
face was beautiful, but he declared that her 
person was nothing short of monstrous. 

As the wife 
of Hamilton, 
the British 
Ambassador 
a Naples, 
Lady Hamil- 
ton became 
the intimate 
friend of the 
Queen, the 
daughter of 
Maria There- 
sa. Captain 
Mahan says: 
‘Lady Ham- 
ilton was a 
brave, capa- 
ble, full- 
blooded, effi- 
cient woman, 
not to be 
daunted by 
fears or scru- 
ples ; a wom- 
an who, if 
only nerve 
and intelli- 
gence were 
required, and 
if distinction 
for herself 
was at stake, 
could be fairly 
depended 
upon. There 
was in her 
make-up a 
good deal of 
pagan virtue. 
She could ap- 
preciate and 
admire hero- 
ism, and, un- 
der the stimu- 
lus of excite- 
ment, or self- 
conscious 
Magnanimity for the glitter of effective per- 
formance, and the applause of onlookers, 
she was quite capable of heroic action. It 
was this daring spirit, coarsely akin to much 
that was best in himself, and of which she 
made proof under his own eyes, that Nelson 
Tecognized ; and this, in the opinion of the 


Funk and Wagnalls Company. 


“ Angel of Tears.’’ 
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writer, was the body of truth, from which his 
enthusiasm, enkindled by her charms and by 
her tenderness towards himself, projected 
such a singular phantasm of romantic perfec- 
tions.’ 

Captain Mahan does not believe that she 
deliberately formed the purpose of attaching 
Nelson to her by unholy bonds, but he thinks 
it is quite 
within bounds 
to say that she 
resolved to 
parade herself 
in the glare 
of his renown, 
and appear in 
the’ fore- 
ground upon 
the stage of 
his triumph, 
the chief dis- 
penser of his 
praises, the 
patroness and 
proprietor of 
the hero. 

‘** Unfortu- 
nately,’’ he 
goes on to 
say, ‘‘ Nelson 
was not able 
to stand the 
heady dose of 
flattery ad- 
ministered by 
a woman of 
such conspic- 
uous beauty 
and consum- 
mate art; nor 
was his taste 
discrimina- 
ting enough to 
experience 
any whole- 
some revolt 
against the 
rankness of 
the draught 
she offered 
him. The 
quick appre- 
ciation of the 
born actress, 
which ena- 
bled: her when on the stage to clothe her- 
self with a grace and refinement that dropped 
away when she left it, conspired with his sim- 
plicity of confidence in others, and his strong 
tendency to idealize, to invest her with a 
character very different from the true. Not 
that the Lady Hamilton of reality was utterly 


From ‘‘ Hero Tales from Sacred Story.”’ 
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different from the Lady Hamilton of his im- 
agination. ‘That she ever loved him is doubt- 
ful; but there were in her spirit impulses cap- 
able of sympathetic response to his own in his 
bravest acts, though not in his noblest motives. 
It is inconceivable that duty ever appealed to 
her as it did to him, nor could a woman of 
innate nobility of character have dragged a 
man of Nelson’s masculine renown about 
England and the Continent, till he was the 
mock of all beholders.’’ 

It is a pathetic story, but perhaps it gives 
to Nelson’s life the interest of a novel. 

Miss Isabel F. Hapgood has translated a 
book of absorbing interest from the French of 
the Baron de Coubertin, who, it may be re- 
membered, was so large a factor in the revival 
of the international games at Athens last 
spring. It is a sort of contemporary history of 
the Third Republic. It is entitled ‘‘ The 
Evolution of France.’’ Baron de Coubertin 
thinks that the ministerial crises which 
occurred so frequently in the early days of the 
Republic saved the country actual revolution. 
He says: ‘‘ The causes which brought them 
about were often trivial, but a public opinion 
which is not master of itself cannot be rea- 
soned with, and these crises played the bene- 
ficent part of a safety-valve. On the other 
hand, it is not quite correct to say that they 
disorganized the administration; that may 
have been the case in the beginning, but the 
mischief was soon repaired. Inthe majority 
of the ministries, the minister, beyond his 
political part as member of the government, 
does not do much more than peep into the 
portfolio of which he is the nominal cus- 
todian. Directors and heads of offices, who 
enjoy stability and authority, accomplish an 
identical task and in the same spirit under a 
different chief. This explains how it has been 
possible to undertake great reforms, and carry 
them to a successful end, slowly and steadily. 
In this practical application of the Republic, 
everything was unforeseen and paradoxical. 
An Assembly with monarchical origins and 
tendencies founded the Republic ; a constitu- 
tion whose provisional character was pro- 
claimed by the very persons who had drawn it 
up has surpassed, in its duration, all the 
‘* definitive ’’ constitutions to which it suc- 
ceeded. ‘The conflicts between the two Cham- 
bers and the Presidency, which seemed proba- 
ble, did not take place, and harmony was 
established between the three powers, each of 
which assumed a different character. An un- 
easy turbulent public opinion has, at last, 
found in ministerial responsibility the safety- 
valve which it needed, and under the external 
appearance of instability, a remarkably stable 
form of government has been established, and 
has flourished.’’ 
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Dr. Albert G. Shaw, editor of the Review of 
Reviews, will furnish an introduction. This 
volume will be published by T. Y. Crowell 
and Company. 

Miss Anna Robertson Brown’s essay, ‘‘ What 
is Worth While,’’ which has had such a phe- 
nomenal sale, has been put into most beautiful 
typographical garb by the Merrymount Press 
and makes a volume which bears comparison 
with the productions of the Kelmscott estab- 
lishment. 

Ginn and Company have ready the Spanish 

text of Galdos’s classic story, ‘‘Dojia Perfecta,’’ 
edited by Professor Arthur R. Marsh, of Har- 
vard University. Professor Marsh is regarded 
as the most cultivated and most profoundly 
learned man connected with the University. I 
have the best authority for stating that he is 
to be the successor of Ticknor, Longfellow 
and Lowell in the Smith Professorship of 
Belles-Lettres. Professor Marsh says in re- 
gard to Galdos: ‘‘ Few modern writers show 
so constantly the play of a free and wholesome 
humor, or in more manly fashion take life as 
it comes, without tears or whining. He does 
not strive or cry; nor does he moralize. 
And to give to his work its final and irresisti- 
ble claim upon us, he is the master of a singu- 
larly rich and virile style—a style not modeled 
upon a fad, but expressive of the whole nature 
of the man; capable of eloquence, of wit and 
humor, of anger and scorn; now simple and 
unadorned, now laden with a burden of reflec- 
tion and of the great traditional memories, 
literary and other, of the race.’’ 


The same publishers have in preparation a 
book especially designed to interest young 
people in local history. It is entitled ‘‘ His- 
toric Houses and Spots in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts and near-by Towns,’’ by J. W. Freese, 
Principal of the Washington School, Cam- 
bridge. 

The Lothrop Publishing Company will soon 
bring out Margaret Sidney’s new Pepper book 
to be called ‘‘ Phronsie Pepper ;’’ this series 
has had a sale of over a hundred thous- 
and copies. ‘‘ Pansy’’—the indefatigable 
Mrs. Alden—has a new book called ‘‘ Over- 
ruled,’’ a sequel to ‘‘ Making Fate.’’ The 
same publishers have ten or a dozen other 
books on the stocks. 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company are to pub- 
lish this spring a volume of Navajoe Legends 
collected by Washington Matthews for the 
‘‘ American Folk Lore Society.’’ ‘They have 
also in preparation a volume of French His- 
tory entitled ‘‘ France under Louis XV,”’ by 
James Breck Perkins, of Rochester. 

The bust of Sir Walter Scott is to be un- 
veiled in Westminster Abbey in the second 
week in May, by the Duke of Buccleugh. 
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Boston contributed nearly if not quite three 
hundred dollars toward the expense of this 
undertaking. St. Gaudens’ statue to Colonel 
Shaw, the gallant Colonel of the first colored 
regiment (Mass. 54th), is to be unveiled on 
Memorial Day in May. Mr. Booker Wash- 
ington, of Tuskeegee University, is to be the 
orator of the occasion. ‘This was the regi- 


ment which was raised by the generosity and 
public spirit of the late George L. Stearns, to 
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whom the Massachusetts Legislature is about 
to place a memorial tablet. He died just 
thirty years ago. At last it seems as if the 
merits of this most modest and most generous 
of men were to be duly honored. His widow, 
the friend of Emerson, and all the noblest 
spirits of his day, still lives in the historic 
mansion in Medford, and though over seventy 
years old, overflows with memories of anti- 
slavery days. 


TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL. D. 


Miss Lucy Maynard Salmon has been for ten 
years collecting facts and material for the study 
of the servant question, and the results of 
her prolonged investigation are presented in 
‘‘Domestic Service.’’ The volume contains 
the most considerable collection of data yet 
made on the subject and its discussion is more 
complete and conclusive. The statistical basis 
presented, 2,545 employés in a country where 
1,454,791 persons are in domestic service is 
not large; but it is larger than any gone 
before and sufficient for sound deduction. 
Miss Salmon, a professor at Vassar, has 
co-ordinated a wide range of discussion, and 
her conclusion that the remedies for domestic 
service are to come from the disappearance of 
caste—as shown, for instance by the use of the 
first name in address,—an increase in the 
domestic work done out of the house, greater 
readiness to let domestic servants live their 
own lives and better training have been often 
suggested, but are here presented logically and 
comprehensively. Yet the real center of the 
whole difficulty Miss Salmon does not meet. 
The substitution of contract for status is at 
once the object and method of modern civiliz- 
ation. Domestic service owes nearly all its 
difficulties to the fact that it is based on status. 
The reason why it has not been transferred to 
contract is because it is part of family life, and 
no one has yet shown how the family can be 
preserved as an institution if its members rest 


their relations on contract and not on status. 


* 
* * 


‘““Household Economics,’’ by Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, is an altogether different book. Its 
preface is a plea for higher and better education 
in the work of the household, a plea with which 
Miss Salmon ends. ‘The body of the book is 
aseries of loosely constructed essays on the 
successive phases of the house, from its plan 
and building to its food, cooking and service. 
Each of these essays ends with a list of author- 


ities, most valuable in all ways. The essays 
themselves rest on a wide range of travel, 
observation and experience. They are sound 
enough ; but they are general and say things 
everyone knows and which no one will do, 
as is the case with much preachment. If 
any woman keeping house, however, really 
desires to cover the entire field of her work, 
to know its literature, to study its problems 
and to see its needs, this book will be an ex- 
cellent guide, not by reading it, but the au- 
thorities it cites. 
«x 

‘‘Day Before Yesterday’’ was once pro- 
nounced by Thiers the hardest part of history 
to learn anything about. It is particularly 
difficult for those who are teaching history or 
who have an intelligent interest in history to 
see in their relations recent events. Major 
C. E. Callwell is an English artillery officer 
who has written the ‘‘ Effect of Maritime Com- 
mand on Land Campaigns Since Waterloo,’’ 
in order to prove the necessity of a strong 
fleet for Great Britain. He has applied to the 
wars of the past century, Captain Mahan’s 
familiar formula that command of the sea 
will in the end give command of land, because 
the reduced friction in movement by sea leaves 
more energy in conflict and greater freedom in 
the choice of attack. His book has much of 
the spirit of a political pamphlet. But it 
sketches with accuracy, the aid of small maps 
and in very brief compass, the leading military 
operations of the past ninety years. It will 
surprise any one reasonably familiar with the 
events of this period to find how much aid 
Major Callwell’s work, not large and easily 
read, is in setting the events of the century in 
clear perspective. 3 

% % 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson has 
chosen to servedemocracy rather than scholar- 
ship—the many instead of the few. As new 
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volumes appear of the essays in which he has 
done this, the last is ‘‘ Book and Heart,’’ 
some regret must inevitably be felt as one 
remembers his ‘‘ Epictetus’’ and ‘‘ Malbone ”’ 
with other signs and letters of a devotion to 
pure learning for their own sake ; but no one 
can re-read their pages without a new thrill 
of satisfaction at this sober constant loyal ser- 
vice to the American ideal, this lifelong 
determination that the stream of national ten- 
dency towards the liberty which equalizes 
opportunity for fraternal service shall not lose 
itself in the sands and shallows of current 
social chances. It is easy to belittle this work 
unless one regards its end and aim the first of 
life’s duties. 
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Dr. George Angier Gordon is to-day the 
leading liberal divine in the Congregational 
Church. His position on disputed theological 
issues is apparent by his declaration in his last 
work, ‘‘ Immortality and the True Theodicy ’’ 
that the doctrine of ‘‘ election ’’ as taught by 
Augustine, Calvin and Edwards, ‘‘and faith 
in a moral deity are conceptions mutually and 
eternally exclusive.’’ Believing this, Dr. 
Gordon cuts loose from old grounds in his pre- 
sentation of the presumption in favor of 
immortality, a demonstration, he pronounces 
impossible. ‘‘The three grand positions from 
which faith in a hereafter for man would seem 
to follow are the moral perfection of the 
Creator, the reasonableness of the universe 
and the worth of human life.’’ It is not prob- 
able that a good God in Dr. Gordon’s opinion 
would create sentient beings through a process 
of evolution for them to end at death. Dr. 
Gordon in short applies to the future the 
method Butler and Poley applied to the 
past. Scotch by birth, house-painter by call- 
ing, Dr. Gordon was graduated at Harvard in 
1881, supported by those who saw his worth. 
He turned aside from Unitarianism which was 
urged on him, and he is to-day the coming 
man of his school and denomination. Some 
think he has come. 

* 
* * 

‘‘The Bibliography of Art,’’ which has 
been prepared by Messrs. Sturges and Kreh- 
biel, for the series of annotated bibliographies, 
edited by Mr. George Iles, gives in the fine 
arts and in music a well selected series of au- 
thors with accurate notes, such as has been 
long needed. ‘There are all over the country 
a large number of clubs engaged in studying 
“‘Art.’’ There is not one of them whose 
scanty purchases will not be greatly aided by 
this Bibliography, and in brief reading and 
references it will prove of constant value. 
Mr. Russell Sturges is a scientific and exhaus- 
tive student of the Fine Arts. Mr. Krehbiel, 
the music critic of the 77ibune, has long been 
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known for his capacity to combine criticism 
and erudition. 
* 

Mr. James Newton Baskett, in the ‘‘ Story 
of the Birds,’’ has written a summary of ex- 
isting knowledge in regard to the bird, which 
covers the whole ground for the young boy 
naturalist who has begun to take an interest 
in bird life about him. The important thing 
in directing an interest of this kind is to take 
the channel of observation and not of de- 
struction. A good deal of the interest in 
Natural History is based on the desire to 
gratify the instinct of destruction on the part 
of the hunter, and of acquisition on the part 
of the collector. To a number of people 
who are killing and gathering, whose study 
is small, this book which takes up the gen- 
eric origin of birds, sketches their habits 
and families in many lands, and is full of 
carefully-told fact, is likely to stimulate obser- 
vation, and education has won the battle 
when it has done that. 


‘‘ The Essays of Bacon,’’ as printed in the 
Temple Series, is about as perfect a shrining 
of a classic at a moderate cost as has recently 
been seen. 

«x 

Mr. Israel C. Russell fifteen years ago made 
the first thorough investigation which had 
been conducted of the Glaciers of the Sierra 
Nevada. He published this in the fifth annual 
report of the United States Geological Survey, 
and he has since been constantly engaged in 
the study of glacial action. With most 
American geologists this means the study of 
the remains of the great glacial age in the 
pleistocene and earlier periods spread over the 
Northern States. Mr. Russell instead has 
devoted himself principally to living glaciers 
in Northern California and the Sierra Nevada, 
in Alaska and in Greenland. Only about 
thirty pages of the two hundred and ten, in 
his new work on ‘‘ Glaciers of North America,”’ 
are devoted to this ice sheet, the rest take up 
the glaciers in these different regions and 
describe them with maps and _ illustrations, 
while a closing discussion treats of the move- 
ment of glaciers. Mr. Russell’s method is 
lucid. His work will be more valuable in 
California than in the East. There the living 
glacier is of the most interest. In the East, 
the remains of the ancient ice sheet. He has 
brought together a wide area of facts and no 
other one volume covers the field he has made 
his own as well. 


* 
* * 

Mr. Hubert Crackenthorpe ended suddenly 
and sadly a life of brilliant literary promise, 
last year, with suicide, due to the saddest of all 
tragedies which can cross the path of a man. 
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‘‘ Vignettes,’’ by him is a series of those brief 
thumb-nail impressionisms describing in a few 
sentences things seen, done and felt, which has 
become characteristic of our younger authors. 
At points, they show the influence of Walt 
Whitman, and at all the seeing eye and the 
speaking pen. 
* * 

Mr. George Haven Putnam, foremost in this 
country in the struggle for the recognition of 
literary property through international copy- 
right, has used the last of his three volumes 
on ‘‘ Books and Their, Makers,’’ to sketch the 
growth of property in literature. This began 
in the privilege of printing certain books for a 
certain time granted by sundry Italian cities. 
These grants were succeeded by a censorship 
which was the natural correlative of the pro- 
tection given this privilege. In England these 
conditions broadened into the copyright law, 
from which we have derived our own phase 
of literary property, and in which English 
common law is decidedly behind civil law. 
This portion of Mr. Putnam’s volume on 
‘““Books and Their Makers,’’ from 1500 to 
1709, is a highly original and valuable discus- 
sion. ‘The earlier part of the volume, while 
it brings together much that is of interest, is 
mainly a compilation, in regard to Plantin, the 
Elzevirs, Caxtons, and the Italian publishers of 
the sixteenth century. | 

* * 

Poland in the past twenty-five years has 
had a literary renaissance—no unusual pheno- 
menon when a brilliant race is secluded by 
events or its own character from political action. 
In education, art, letters, and the stage, the 
Pole has suddenly flowered of late. Mr. 
Henryk Sienkiewicz (pronounced as nearly as 
maybe Sangkivikz) is the Scott of this national 
tevival. He has the historic power in romance, 
and makes both throng and central figure 
live, though his finest work is in his short 
stories, of which one—the light-house keeper— 
isa very picture of the Pole. ‘‘ Quo Vadis”’ 
is no better than his previous works and at 
some points unequal to them ; but its subject 
has caught the public eye, and being a foreigner 
to English-speaking convention, the Polish 
novelist has spared nothing of the accumulated 
horror of the day. ‘To the careful student of 
his reign, Nero becomes a nightmare and 
Sienkiewicz leaves this impression on his readers 
in a book whose popular interest is consider- 
ably above its real literary importance. Other 
volumes from his pen, ‘‘ Without Dogma,’’ 
and ‘‘ Yanko,’’ bespeak the man of the first 
tank whose arms can bend any bow and his 
hands wing any shaft. 


Kok 
_ Mr. Henry de Bettgen Gibbins has shown 
in his ‘‘ History of Commerce in Europe’ a 
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marvel of condensation, and in his ‘‘ Social 
Questions of the Day’’ a capacity for the 
clear and well-balanced statement of intricate 
records. He has now expanded his ‘‘ In- 
dustrial History of England,’’ published seven 
years ago, into a compendious octavo on ‘‘ In- 
dustry in England.’’ In four hundred and 
seventy-four coarse print pages he has rapidly 
reviewed the entire field. The book is marred, 
as inevitably such books must be, by the per- 
sonal bias of the author. He sees the past in 
a rosy light and finds comfort in artisan and 
rural conditions of two and three centuries 
ago, when the death-rate gives indubitable proof 
of deadly discomfort. If Mr. Gibbins had 
seen in the Orient the early industrial condi- 
tions he describes, he would know the misery 
they stood for. With this reservation his 
work is lucid, comprehensive, impartial 
and instructive. It is all second-hand. Mr. 
Gibbins is a compiler. He has more con- 
fidence in Thorold-Rogers than those who do 
original work feel ; but he gives the best sum- 
mary of his subject to-day accessible, and it 
is better to read facts in books like this than 
pages of theory. 


* 
* * 


‘‘A Pilgrimage to Beethoven,’’ by Richard 
Wagner, published by the Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, is one of several literary 
works executed by Richard Wagner in those 
early days in Paris, when none knew him. It 
offers an extraordinary proof of the fact that 
medium is everything to the artist. It is a 
wretched bit of German sentimentality, of ab- 
solutely no interest, except as a record of 
Wagner’s feeling at a time about which little 
is known. 


Shelter. 


By the wide lake’s margin I mark’d her lie— 
The wide, weird lake where the alders sigh— 
A young fair thing, with a shy, soft eye ; 
And I deem’d that her thoughts had flown 
To her home, and her brethren, and sisters dear, 
As she lay there watching the dark, deep mere, 
All motionless, all alone. 


Then I heard a noise, as of men and boys, 
And a boisterous troop drew nigh. 
Whither now will retreat those fairy feet? 
Where hide till the storm pass by? 
One glance—the wild glance of a hunted thing— 
She cast behind her; she gave one spring ; 
And there follow’d a splash and a broadening ring 
On the lake where the alders sigh. 


She had gone from the ken of ungentle men ! 
Yet scarce did I mourn for that ; 

For I knew she was gafe in her own home then, 
And, the danger past, would appear again, 

For she was a water-rat. 


From ‘‘ Verses and Fly Leaves,’’ 
by Charles Stuart Calverley. 
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Lonpon, April 5, 1897. 

The volume that has received the heartiest 
welcome during the last month is undoubt- 
edly the neat pocket edition of Colonel John 
Hay’s ‘‘ Pike Country Ballads and Other 
Poems,’’ which Routledge and Company issued 
in happy hour simultaneously with the an- 
nouncement of Colonel Hay’s appointment as 
United States Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James. The poems are nearly all familiar 
to what may be called the ‘‘ inner circle ’’ of 
readers—we took ‘‘ Jem Bludes’’ to our hearts 
long ago—and now they have ‘‘ caught on’”’ 
with the public immensely. 


Sir Walter Besant, who like nearly every 
one else, has been prostrated with influenza, is 
now convalescent, and is busy revising his 
new novel, -‘A Fountain Sealed,’’ which will 
be published in May by Chatto and Windus. 


It is a thousand pities that more novelists 
do not follow Sir Walter’s example and sub- 
ject their work to critical revision. Mr.S.R. 
Crockett’s last novel, ‘‘ Lad’s Love,’’ although 
in many ways as charming as anything he has 
written, suffers greatly from his careless, hap- 
hazard method of writing. It is full of anach- 
ronisms and discrepancies, silly, irritating 
little slips that might so easily have been 
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corrected in proof. Despite these faults of 
style—a god-send to the carping reviewer who 
has fallen on them tooth and nail—‘‘ Lad’s 
Love’’ is selling rapidly, and will probably 
be as popular as that dainty idyl, ‘‘ The Lilac 
Sunbonnet.’’ At any rate, slight as the story 
is, it is quaint, wholesome, and for the most 
part sprightly and amusing, far more pleasant 
and profitable to peruse than its predecessor, 
the gruesome ‘‘ Grey Man.’’ Mr. Crockett, 
who has not been in good health, has just 
started on a walking tour through Pomerania, 
where the scene of his next novel, ‘‘ The Red 
Axe,’’ is to be laid. 

Greece seems to be the Mecca towards 
which all our most enthusiastic young authors 
bend their steps. Mr. Allen Upward, author 
of that extremely clever but most impertinent 
series of romances, ‘‘ Secrets of the Court of 
Europe,’’ set out for Athens to tender his 
services as a volunteer several weeks ago, 
amid the cheers and jeers, chiefly the latter, of 
his acquaintances, and several well-known 
pen-men assembled to see the last of Mr. 
Stephen Crane. who also left London for the 
front yesterday. 

Allen Upward appears to be enjoying him- 
self in a most peaceable manner. He writes 


Clackmannan Castle, the Residence of Robert, in 1314. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


From “ Robert the Bruce, and the Struggle for Scottish Independence.” 
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‘‘In the shops (in Athens) one is almost 
afraid to say one is an English volunteer, for 
fear they will refuse to take one’s money.’’ 
After this there will surely be a stampede of 
volunteers Greecewards ! 

Meanwhile Mr. Upward’s ‘‘ Se- 
crets,’’ originally published in Pear- 
son’s Magazine, and now brought 
out in one volume by Arrowsmith, 
have tickled the taste of the pub- 
lic, which always evinces a vota- 
cious appetite for scandalous stories 
concerning royalty, and prefers 
those that are most audaciously 
piled up on the slightest founda- 
tions of truth. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward has leased 
the lovely old mansion, Levens 
Hall, in Westmoreland, a veritable 
store-house of historical antiquities 
and associations. The present 
owner is Captain Bagot, M. P., 
whose clever wife has contributed 
to this month’s Pal/ Mall Magazine 
an interesting descriptive article on 
the splendid old house, illustrated 
with numerous photographs. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward is a woman to be 
envied ! 

A new and smart literary jour- 
nal, Zhe Librarian, that saw the 
light for the first time this week, 
laments the fact that Goldsmith’s 
works are no longer considered as 
part of a literary education, but are 
read only by a very small company 
of the elect. There is alas, con- 
siderable truth in the assertion that 
Goldsmith’s ‘‘ beautiful writings are 
considered too tame to suit the 
higher classes, who read with pro- 
digious relish the works of Hardy 
and Meredith. The middle-classes, 
the readers of Miss Braddon and 
Rider Haggard, have heard his 
name, but could not for the life of 
them say whether he was a painter 
or an engineer. The mob, who 
revel in the Police Budget and Miss Corelli’s 
‘masterpieces,’ have never heard of him. 
Such is the fate of genius in this country.’’ 

This is crushing, but absolutely correct. 
As it was reserved to our American kinsfolk 
to show us how to appreciate Shakespeare, 
perhaps they will perform the same kind office 
once more, and create a Goldsmith ‘‘ vogue.’’ 

Mr. Frankfort Moore’s new novel, ‘‘ The Jes- 
Samy Bride,’’ should serve somewhat to this 
end, for the gentle poet, novelist and wit, 
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most reckless, aggravating and lovable of 


men, plays an important part in it. 


Mr. James Bowden, for so many years asso- 
ciated with the well-known firm of Ward, 


Kildrum mie Castle. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
From “‘ Robert the Bruce, and the Struggle for Scottish Independence.” 


Lock and Bowden, commenced business on 
his own account a few months ago, and has 
already many important books in hand. The 
very first book that he issued, Coulson Ker- 
nahan’s inspired pamphlet, ‘‘ The Child, the 
Wise Man and the Devil,’’ achieved an in- 
stantaneous and marvellous success. It has 
sold like wild-fire, and has been ranslated 
into every European language, and into Sans- 
crit. Mr. Boden is now preparing an edition 
de luxe of the book, which will be exquisitely 
printed and bound in a special cover designed 
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by Miss N. Erichsen. Each copy will be 
numbered and signed by the author, and will 
contain his portrait, painted for this edition 
by Miss Bertha Newcome. 

Mr. Bowden will also publish Mr. Sherard’s 
important and strikingly clever sketches, 
‘*The White Slaves of England,’’ that created 
so much sensation in industrial districts on 
their first appearance in Pearson’s Magazine. 
They are descriptive of the hardships en- 
dured by the operatives engaged in many 
perilous industries, hardships of which the 
general public has not had an inkling hitherto. 
Mr. Sherard spent two months investigating 
his subject, going about his task in the right 
way, as one of the people themselves, hob- 
nobbing with them in their haunts and visit- 
ing their poor homes on terms of equality. 
To use his own expression, he ‘‘ did not go to 
the front doors of the factories to be received 
by the masters, but climbed over the back gates 
as a trespasser.’’ The excellent illustrations 
are by Mr. Harold Piffard. 

The novels that Mr. Bowden has in hand 
include ‘‘ A Queen of Hearts,’’ by E. Phipps 
Train, which professes to be the life story of a 
famous danseuse and singer ; Mr. Thos. Kidd’s 
‘*The Mystery of St. Dunstan’s,’’ and Mr. 
Joseph Hocking’s ‘‘ The Birthright.’’ The 
latter is said to be quite out of the ordinary 
run of Mr. Hocking’s novels, which it may 
very easily be. The scene is laid in Cornwall, 
and the tone of the book is not pointedly reli- 
gious. Perhaps it is herein that the promised 
difference lies. 

Colonel Plumer’s new book, ‘‘ An Irregular 
Corps in Matabele Land,’’ which Kegan Paul 
expect to publish about the first of May, is 
being awaited with considerable interest. 
Colonel Plumer took a prominent share in the 
recent war, as he was appointed com- 
mander of the volunteer corps at Kimberley, 
Mafeking and Johannesburg, on the outbreak 
of the rebellion. Previous to this he had been 
sent up to Buluwayo, after the Jameson fiasco, 
to take over the South African Company’s 
ammunition and ordnance on behalf of the 
Imperial Government. The book will prob- 
ably give the best account we shall have of 
this brief but exciting native war. 


Mr. Morley Roberts has at last applied him- 
self to work again; having become a Bene- 
dick, he is apparently turning over a new leaf, 
whereat the hearts of his legions of friends and 
well-wishers will rejoice. His new novel, 
‘*Maurice Quain,’’ which Hutchinson and 
Company will publish ere long, is said to be the 
best thing in fiction he has yet accomplished. 
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To my mind his best literary work hitherto has 
been ‘‘The Western Avernus,’’ that wonderfyl 
record of a tramp through the States. 

That clever youngster, Mr. J. C. Snaith, at 
twenty years, has finished another historical 
novel entitled, ‘‘ Fierceheart and Soldier,” 
which A. D. Innes and Company will publish 
very shortly. It is a romance of the time of 
the Pretender, by this I presume is meant 
‘* Bonnie Prince Charlie,’’ and not his father 
Prince James, the first ‘‘ Pretender.’’ Methinks 
the title is suggestive of the immortal ‘ Pij- 
grim’s Progress.’’ Mr. Snaith’s first book, 
‘* Mistress Dorothy Marvin,’’ scored a com- 
plete success and has gone into several editions, 
Macmillan and Company have in hand a new 
novel by Rolf Boldrewood, the Australian 
novelist, entitled, ‘‘ The Run Home.’’ 

‘‘The Christian Ecclesia,’’ the late Dr. 
Hort’s thoughtful and scholarly book on the 
early Christian Church, will be published at 
once by Macmillan. 

A welcome addition to poetical anthologies 
is that of Anglo-Irish poetry, mainly of the 
present century, which is being compiled by 
Mr. Stopford Brooke and Mr. Alfred Perceval 
Graves. The work will be published by 
Smith, Elder and Company, with critical intro- 
ductions by eminent Irish writers. A big sale 
has been enjoyed by I. Zangwill’s ‘‘ Ghetto 
Tragedies,’’ which is being reprinted by 
Chatto and Windus. I told you about Mr. 
Zangwill’s forthecming book last month. He 
is still sojourning in the East, acquiring in- 
formation, traditional and topegraphical. 

The next book in the ‘‘ Great Educator's 
Series’’ which Mr. Heinemann is bringing 
out, will be on Thomas and Matthew Arnold, 
the writer being Sir Joshua Fitch, whose close 
friendship with Matthew Arnold enables him 
to invest the monograph with more than ordi- 
nary personal interest. Thomas Arnold, 
though less famous than his brother Matthew, 
is a worthy son of the great and good Arold 
of Rugby. He at one time held an educa- 
tional position in Tasmania, and there married 
the grand-daughter of Governor Sorell. Their 
eldest daughter, born in 1851, is now known 
to fame as Mrs. Humphry Ward. She was 
born at Hobart. Mr. Thomas Arnold 1s 
seventy-four years of age, and has in his time 
given many valuable contributions to English 
literature, the most popular being perhaps 
“A Manual of English Literature,’’ which 
has gone through many editions. 

Dr. George Macdonald’s newnovel, * Salted 
with Fire,” will be published by Hurst and 
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Blackett, about the end of this month or the 
beginning of next. 


Mr. Barry Pain is engaged on a romantic 
history of Robin Hood, and most people are 
hoping he will treat the subject with his char- 
acteristic whimsicality. But as Walter Crane 


js to illustrate it, perhaps Mr. Barry Pain will 
curb his sense of humor, and go in for ortho- 
dox medizeval romance, which would be too 
cruel. 


The fourteenth edition of William Le 
Queux’s ‘‘ Great War in England in 1897 ’’ is 
about to be issued by F. V. White and Com- 
pany. Mr. LeQueux is sunning himself at 
Nice, and employing his leisure on his new 
story, the scene of which is laid chiefly at 
Monte Carlo. 

Miss Beatrice Harraden is engaged on a vol- 
ume of Christmas Stories, which will be pub- 
lished by Blackwood. Her new book, ‘‘ Hilda 
Strafford and the Remittance Man,”’ is selling 
fairly well. It appeals most to the sympathies 
of feminine readers. 

Miss K. Douglas King, author of that clever 
novel, ‘‘ The Scripture Reader of St. Mark’s,”’ 
has just finished another book which 
Hutchinson and Company will publish. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish in the course 
of the next fortnight a volume of short stories 
by Louis Becke. 


Copyright, 1897, by R. H. Russell. 


Guerillas with Captured Pacificos. 
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The books most in demand during the past 
month and at the present moment are Nansen’s 
‘‘Farthest North,’’ ‘‘On the Face of the 
Waters,’’ Mary Kingsley’s ‘‘ Travels in West 
Africa ’’ (fifth thousand now ready), Colonel 
Roberts’ ‘‘ Forty-one Years in  India,’’ 
‘* Phroso,’’ ‘‘ Lad’s Love,’’ Mrs. Humphry’s 
‘*Manners for Men’’ (James Bowden, one 
shilling), ‘‘ MacLaren’s Sermons,’’ and devo- 
tional books generally, which always sell 
freely in Lent. Ascor. 


=The Peter Paul Book Company, of Buf- 
falo, announce that they are at work on the 
collected poems of the Rev. Dominic Brennan, 
C. P., now at Dunkirk, N. Y., which have 
appeared in many current publications under 
the pen names of ‘‘ D. O’Kelly Branden ’’ and 
‘‘ Harlow Howe.’’ The longest of the poems, 
‘The Visions of Saint Paul,’’ appeared in 
book form a few years ago, and in a few weeks 
the entire edition was exhausted. The writer 
is a man of depth of thought and possesses a 
rare delicacy of sentiment, whilst in the do- 
main of patriotism and religion his verses rise 
very high. 
=The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md., 
has in press a work on ‘‘ The Street Railway 
System of Philadelphia,’ by Prof. Frederic 
W. Spiers, of Drexel Institute. This work 
traces the evolution of the most extensive 
street-railway system in America, and describes 
in detail its present condition. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


From ‘‘ Cuba in War Time.”’ 
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New York, April 15, 1897. 

The sale of Nansen's book, ‘‘ Farthest North,’’ 
has thus far fairly justified the confidence of 
its publishers. Within a few weeks the first 
edition of six thousand has been entirely ex- 
hausted and a second edition of twenty-five 
hundred has been issued by the Harpers. That 
a third edition will soon follow is a certainty, 
for an inquiry among the retail bookstores 
reveals the fact that the work is selling briskly 
and steadily. One retailer reports having sold 
over one hundred copies in a little over two 
weeks—an exceptional record for so expensive 
a work. 

That old-time favorite, ‘‘ Georgia Scenes,’’ is 
to be issued shortly in a new edition by the 
Harpers. This book was published originally 
in 1840, and secured an immediate and wide- 
spread popularity. Its delightful sketches of 
Georgia life and character during the first half 
century of the Republic have fixed it in public 
favor, and its many readers, old and young, 
will no doubt welcome it anew in this forth- 
coming edition (the third) which will contain 
reproductions of the original illustrations. 

One of the most important of the forthcoming 
Harper books is Prof. Borden P. Bowne’s 
new philosophical work, ‘‘ Theory of Thought 
and Knowledge.’’ Following his own defini- 
tion of philosophy as a rational and systematic 
comprehension of reajity, Prof. Bowne dis- 
cusses in this work the nature and ideal 
aims of thought and how far these aims have 
been realized, giving an attractive statement 
of the principal problems of thought and 
knowledge. As in the case of the author’s 
previous works an abstract subject is here 
made vivid and interesting by a wealth of illus- 
tration. The cardinal principle of the work 
is that thought is an organic activity which 
unfolds from within and that it cannot be put 
together mechanically from without. 

Other new books of the Harpers, to be ready 
during May, are ‘‘ Bobbo and other Fancies,”’ 
a posthumous volume of stories by Thomas 
Wharton, with an introduction by Owen Wis- 
tar; ‘‘ Sweet Revenge,’’ a dramatic romance 
of the Civil War, by F. A. Mitchell, author of 
‘* Chattanooga,’’ ‘‘ Chickamauga,’’ etc., and 
‘‘The Pursuit of the House Boat,’’ by John 
K. Bangs. This latter story, which has been 
running serially in Harper's Weekly, is a con- 
tinuation of ‘‘ A House Boat on the Styx,”’ 
one of the author’s happiest and most success- 
ful books, and contains some further account 
of the doings of the ‘‘ Associated Shades,’’ 
with a number of illustrations by Peter Newell. 


News. 


Richard Harding Davis’ story ‘‘ Soldiers of 
Fortune,’’ will be published in book form by 
the Scribners on May 22d. During the serial 
issue of the story in Scribner's Magazine the 
public has had ample opportunity to judge of 
Mr. Davis’ ability in the field, new to him, of 
long sustained fiction, and the general ver- 
dict seems to point to an unqualified success. 
The book will contain many illustrations and 
will have a special cover design by C. D. 
Gibson. 

In Scribner’s ‘‘ Out-of-Door Library,’’ two 
new volumes will soon appear. One entitled 
‘Mountain Climbing,’’ tells of exciting ad- 
venture in high altitudes. A noteworthy fea- 
ture of the volume is the way in which our 
American peaks hold their own in the matter 
of climbing attractions. The thrilling interest 
of the chapters describing ascents of Mt. 
Washington and Mt. St. Eliasrivals anythingin 
the narrative of Alpine experiences. The 
latter contains some remarkable pictures by 
Edwin Lord Weeks and a chapter of special 
interest, ‘‘ One Thousand Miles Through the 
Alps,’’ by Sir W. Martin Conway. Theother 
new volume will be devoted to ‘‘ Athletic 
Sports.’’ Some of the special features of the 
book will be articles on golf and lawn tennis, 
written by the champion players of 1896, and 
containing many practical hints and sugges- 
tions ; a discussion on bicycling from the three 
standpoints of the ordinary individual, the 
woman cyclist, and the physician; and a 
unique paper on surf bathing. Both these 
volumes will be fully illustrated and will 
be issued in uniform style with the pre- 
vious volumes in the library on ‘‘ Hunt- 
ing ’’ and ‘‘ Angling.’’ 

The most noteworthy of the new Appleton 
books is, naturally, Mr. Edward Bellamy’s 
‘‘Kquality,’’ the successor of the author's 
‘‘Looking Backward.’’ As the earlier book 
sold to the extent of over 400,000 copies 
itis only reasonable to expect a large and 
immediate demand for the new book, which 
is larger and more comprehensive than ‘‘ Look- 
ing Backward.’’ The scene is the same, that 
is, the world of the twentieth century, and 
the same characters reappear. It is to be 
ready on the first of May, and a large edition. 
has been made to meet the requirements of 
the market. 

Other May books from the press of the 
Appletons include Conan Doyle’s new novel 
‘‘Uncle Bernac,’’ a romance of the Empire, 
and George Ebers’ new historical romance, 
‘‘Barbara Blomberg.’’ ‘The period of Ebers 
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novel is the latter part of the reign of Charles 
y., soon after the death of Luther, and the 
story presents a picture of Germany in the 
time when the doctrines of Protestantism were 
making, headway against the Catholic faith. 
The central incident of the book is the Em- 
peror’s love for the’ beautiful singer, Barbara 
Blomberg, who becomes the mother of Sir 
John of Austria, whose life and exploits are 
also outlined in the second volume. 

“The Dungeons of Old Paris’’ is the inter- 
esting title of a forthcoming book of the Put- 
nams. It is written by Tighe Hopkins, and is 
the story of the most celebrated prisons of the 
monarchy and revolution, with numerous 
illustrations. Every old Paris prison of im- 
portance is described, the principal ones being 
Vincennes, the Chatelet, the Conciergerie, the 
Bastille, the Abbaye, the Temple, the Madelo- 
nettes, the Carmes, St. Pelagie, Clichy, Bice- 
tre, the Luxembourg, and La Roquette. The 
book will also contain an introductory chapter 
giving an outline or bird’s-eye view of the 
subject, showing what imprisonment in France 
was like in old days, the principles of punish- 
ment, and comparing them briefly with the 
modern ideas on the subject. 

The Messrs. Putnams have also in prepara- 
tion a work of considerable archzeological in- 
terest by Rev. John B. Peters, entitled ‘‘ Nip- 
pur; or, Adventures and Explorations on the 
Euphrates.’’ ‘‘Nippur’’ is the name of an 
old temple, the oldest in the world in fact, and 
it has been chosen as the most appropriate 
title for a volume, the content of which is the 
tecord of the University of Pennsylvania expe- 
dition to Babylonia in the years 1880-1890. 
The interest of the work is, however, not only 
scientific and archeological. It is a readable 
narrative of travel and adventure in Mesopota- 
mia, fully illustrated from photographs by the 
author. The work will be complete in two 
volumes, volume one to appear in May and 
covering the events of the first year’s explora- 
tion 

A new paper series of copyrighted fiction 
has been projected by the Stokes Company. 
It will be entitled the ‘‘ Bijou Library,’’ and 
the volumes will be small in size, cheap in 
price, and will be illustrated. The first volume 
will be ‘‘Chiffon’s Marriage,’’ by Gyp, and 
will be ready during May. It will be followed 
by ‘‘The Red Spell,’’ by Francis Gibble, and 
other books by well known writers, among 
whom might be mentiono>d Mrs. Walford and 
Mrs. Gertrude Atherton. 

The Stokes Company are preparing for early 
publication a new novel by William Le Queux, 
the author of ‘‘ Zoradia.’’ It will be entitled 
“The Eye of Istar,’’ and is in part an Arabian 
story, part Syrian. The romance of Queen 
Istar is rich in exciting incident and vivid in 
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local color. It is based upon actual events in 
recent African adventure, and will be fully 
illustrated. 

Most timely to the Queen’s Jubilee will be 
‘“The Private Life of the Queen,’’ a book to 
be published by the Appletons during May. 
It is written by a member of the royal house- 
hold. For various reasons the name of the 
author is kept a secret, but it is stated that he 
or she, as the case may be, is not a new 
figure in literature, having written several 
other books under a xom-de-plume that has 
obtained respectful attention. The intimate 
character of the book gives it a unique interest, 
revealing as it does the personal side of the 
Queen as shown in her private life to one who 
has long been close to her. 

Mrs. Flora Annie Steel follows her recent 
success, ‘‘ On the Face of the Waters,’’ with a 
new story curiously related in title to its prede- 
cessor. ‘‘In the Tideway’’ is the title, but 
the relation to the former story ceases there, 
for this is not an East Indian story, but is 
Scotch in scene and character. It will be 
published by the Macmillans in May. 

The same firm have in preparation a new 
series of stories from American history. The 
volumes will be illustrated, and the first, to be 
issued shortly, is devoted to the Spanish dis- 
covery and exploration of America and is 
written by Grace King. Other volumes, cov- 
ering various periods, will follow. 

In the attractive ‘‘ Cranford Series’’ the 
Macmillans will issue a volume of ‘‘ Old Eng- 
lish Song,’’ edited with an introduction by 
Hamilton W. Mabie, and profusely illustrated 
by George Wharton Edwards. It will be uni- 
form with the volume of ‘‘ Old English Bal- 
lads ’’ already published. 

Two new volumes in Holt’s ‘‘ Buckram 
Series ’’ (the series in which ‘‘ The Prisoner of 
Zenda ’’ appeared) will be ‘‘ Spanish Castles 
by the Rhine,’’ by David S. Foster, and ‘‘’ The 
White Hecatomb and Other Stories,’’ by W. 
Charles Scully. The former relates the gro- 
tesque adventures of three lively Yankees in 
the Fatherland. While entirely fictitious the 
story reveals a thorough knowledge of German 
character and a fund of clever burlesque. 
‘*The White Hecatomb’’ is a very different 
sort of book. A couple of years ago its author 
won high praise for his ‘‘ Kafir Stories.’’ In 
this new book he again reveals his familiarity 
with the life and character of the Kafirs, while 
displaying a wider and more daring ingenuity 
of plot. The story has much of the shudder- 
ing horror of Poe, though there is no striving 
for effect, but a natural directness and vigor of 
style that suggests Kipling. 

The Edward Arnold Company have in press 
a curious volume of essays by Karl Pearson, 
Professor of Mathematics in University Col- 
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lege, London, and author of ‘‘ Ethics of Free 
Thought.’’ His new book, ‘‘ The Chances of 
Death,’’ is powerful and original. It contains 
several scientific papers dealing with chance in 
various aspects, from the chances of death to 
so called games of chance, and points out 
how a mathematical theory corresponds with 
actual results. 

Other forthcoming books of Edward Arnold 
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and Company are ‘‘ Wild Norway,” a fully 
illustrated work on Norwegian sport, with 
chapters on the Swedish Highlands, Jutland 
and Spitzenbergen, by Abel Chapman, wel] 
known as a naturalist and the author of ‘‘ Wild 
Spain,’’ and a memoir of Miss A. J. Clough 
late Principal of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, by her niece, Miss B. A. Clough, a 
daughter of Arthur Hugh Clough. W. D. y 


LETTER FROM CANADA. 


Orrawa, April 10, 1897. 

One of the most notable events in the Canadian 
literary world, this summer, will be the com- 
pletion of Dr. William Kingsford’s monu- 
mental ‘‘ History of Canada.’’ He has devoted 
so many years of his life to this great work that it 
has become a part of his being, and partakes 
largely of his personality. I had the privi- 
‘lege of spending an hour or two with the 
courtly old gentleman a few days ago, in his 
home on Sandy Hill, one of the fashionable 
quarters of the capital. His work was at a 
standstill owing to a severe attack of La Grippe 
from which he had been suffering. He told 
me, however, that he had the two concluding 
volumes of the ‘‘ History’’—volumes IX. 
and X.—in such shape that they would prob- 
ably go to the printers in the course of a 
month or so. Some idea of the minuteness 
with which Dr. Kingsford has performed his 
work may be gained from the fact that although 
originally planned to be completed in six 
volumes, it developed into eight, and ulti- 
mately into ten, and the ten large volumes 
only bring us down to the year of the Union 
of Upper and Lower Canada, 1841. We 
already possess several more or less satisfac- 
tory histories of the period subsequent to the 
Union. 

Several articles from De Bourinot’s indus- 
trious pen will appear in the English and 
American reviews shortly. Zhe Arena will 
contain ‘‘ Canada, Her Political Development 
and Destiny.’’ An article on ‘‘ The National 
Development of Canada’’ will appear in the 
National Review; and in the Quarterly, 
‘* Epochs of Canadian History.’’ 

While on the subject of history I must 
not forget to mention the forthcoming ‘‘ School 
History of Canada,’’ by Mr. W. H. P. Clem- 
ent, of Toronto. Through the kindness of 
Mr. Benjamin Sulte, himself an historian of the 
French Canadians of no mean ability, I have 
had the pleasure of glancing over the proof- 
sheets, and judging merely from this hasty 
examination should think that the history 
would fulfil admirably its particular function 
as a text-book for the Canadian public schools. 
Ever since 1889 a movement has been on foot 
among the educationalists of the Dominion 


to have prepared a text-book of Canadian 
history suitable for use in all the schools of 
Canada, irrespective of the nationality and 
creed of the pupils. In July, 1892, the heads 
of the various Provincial Educational Depart- 
ments met in Montreal and fully discussed the 
subject. The opinion was unanimously in 
its favor, and the Provincial Governments at 
once contributed two thousand dollars to cover 
the initial expense of having the book written. 
The course adopted for its production was the 
opening of a competition in July, 1893, in 
which prizes were offered to those who would 
in a specified time write the best manuscripts 
of a text-book prepared upon the lines indi- 
cated. Eighty writers sought permission to 
compete, but their number was reduced to forty- 
six. Of these only fifteen were able to finish 
their work within the allotted two years. The 
mariuscripts were submitted to a special com- 
mittee, who, after ten months’ consideration, 
decided in favor of Mr. Clement. The his- 
tory is being published by William Briggs, of 
Toronto, and will appear some time in June. 

The same firm have in press a collection of 
verse entitled, ‘‘ At Minas Basin, and Other 
Poems,’’ by Dr. Theodore H. Rand, President 
of McMaster University, Toronto. The greater 
part of Dr. Rand’s life has been spent in the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada (the land of 
‘*Sam Slick ’’ and the ‘‘ Blue-Noses ’’), where 
for many years he occupied a prominent place 
in educational affairs, being Superintendent of 
Education successively of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, resigning the latter office to 
accept the Presidency of McMaster. One 
does not quite expect a venerable and dignified 
College Don to do anything so frivolous 
as write verse, but judging from the quality 
of his occasional contributions to the maga- 
zines, and what I know of the new book itself, 
it will do no discredit to its talented author. 
To those who have wandered over the roman- 
tic land of Acadia it must appeal with partic- 
ular force. There is a quaint charm about the 
low-lying beaches, the creeping tides, the old- 
world suggestiveness of the moss-grown dykes 
and ancient gnarled beech-trees, pathetic 
records of a departed and almost forgotten 
people, which one must be callous indeed not 
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to feel the influence of. Dr. Rand's verse re- 
yeals a clear appreciation of Nature in her 
yarious moods. an admirable interpretation 
of their moral and spiritual teaching, and is 
marked by fine poetical diction and musical 
rhythm. He has not unfittingly been called 
“the Canadian Browning.’’ 

Asecond Canadian edition of Mrs. Savigny’s 
“Lion the Mastiff,’’ a humane story, has been 
called for. ‘This book has been issued also in 
England and the United States, and has had 
many kind words from the reviewers. 

A story of farm life in Manitoba, a veritable 
Canadian ‘‘ Hoosier Schoolmaster,’’—with al- 
ternating humor, pathos and tragedy—is an- 
nounced for early issue by William Briggs. 
It is called *‘ Polson’s Probation,’’ and is the 
work of James Morton, a native of Manitoba. 
The character sketches are said to be particu- 
arly strong. 

Another book which is expected to be ready 
by May is the ‘‘ History of the County of 
Annapolis,’ by the late W. A. Calnek, fin- 
ished and edited by Judge Savary, of Nova 
Scotia. It will contain a good deal of new 
matter in connection with the history of the 
county, the voyage and explorations of 
Demonts, early days of Port Royal, Indian 
wars, encounters between the French and 
English, the attack from Massachusetts under 
Colonel March, the Acadians, Governorship 
of Mascarene, and so on. ‘The peculiar fit- 
ness for the work of both the original author, 
and the present editor, Judge Savary, is too 
well known to require any comment. The 
book will be embellished by a number of his- 
toric views and several portraits. 

Two volumes of minor poems are announced 
by William Briggs, ‘‘ The Lion and the Lilies,’’ 
by Dr. Jakeway ; and ‘‘ Morning Songs in the 
Night,’’ by Walter A. Ratcliffe, the latter with a 
preface by William Douw Lighthall, the learned 
compiler of ‘‘ Songs of the Great Dominion.”’ 

Mr. J. Macdonald Oxley has just disposed 
of the English and American rights to his new 
Story ‘‘In the Swing of the Sea.’’ It will 
appear first as a serial in Our Young People, 
Philadelphia, and then be published in book 
form the coming autumn by the American 
Baptist Publication Society, and by James 
Nisbet and Company in Great Britain. Mr. 
Oxley has also contributed a special Canadian 
Supplement to the new Popular Cyclopedia, 
shortly to be placed on the market. In this 
he has been assisted by Mr. J. W. Dafoe, of 
the Montreal Star, and Mr. John A. Garvin, of 
the Montreal Herald Mr. Oxley is also en- 
gaged on a book for boys that he hopes to 
finish about midsummer. 

A short serial from the pen of William 
McLennan of Montreal will appear in Har- 
per’s Monthly during the Summer. 
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Mr. Henry J. Morgan, of Ottawa, is mak- 
ing headway steadily with his valuable work, 
‘“Canadian Men and Women of the Times,”’ 
and it is expected that in about three months 
it will be ready for the press. Mr. Morgan’s 
long experience as an author and editor of 
books, and the inexhaustible stores of infor- 
mation he possesses relative to our public men 
of the past, and his wide acquaintance with 
Canadians now living, constitute the best kind 
of equipment for producing a satisfactory bio- 
graphical encyclopedia. 

Mr. Duncan Campbell Scott lately delivered 
a very able lecture before the Literary and 
Scientific Society of Ottawa, on the subject of 
the Lyric Poets of the Seventeenth Century. 

Last year Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
London, England, published Mrs. Ashley 
Carus-Wilson’s second book, entitled ‘‘ Toki- 
wa and Other Poems.’’ This month they are 
bringing out in a very dainty volume a sepa- 
rate edition of the longest poem in the collec- 
tion, ‘‘ Thora: Memoirs of a Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Woman.’’ Copies are expected on this 
side very shortly. 

Sir William Dawson, the veteran ex-Presi- 
dent of McGill University, and well-known 
scientist, lately celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his marriage. Congratulatory mes- 
sages were received from all parts of the Do- 
minion, and from friends, scientific and other- 
wise, on both sides of the Atlantic. 

I should have liked, if space had permitted, 
to say something of the approaching Cabot 
Celebration which will take place during June 
at Halifax. A letter has been received from 
the Mayor of Bristol, England, promising to 
send two representatives to the celebration. 
The Governor General will be present in his 
official capacity, and also many distinguished 
Americans, including Hon. J. Francis Adams, 
the historian, Hon. J. Boyd Thacker, Mayor 
of Albany, as well as representatives from 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, and other American 
and Canadian universities. ho Ji 





The Poet. 


He shall be great, and something more than great, 
But human first: and naught of human known 
Shall slip unnoted from his meshes, thrown 

With wary hand in secret seas of fate. 


So great, so human, that the song he sings 
Seems but the faint effulgence of the soul, 
That dived to hell, and rising, pure and whole, 
Beat in the sunlit air her happy wings. 


His soul shall be a valley full of trees ; 
Pines for soft sound, and limes for scent and shade, 
Where birds may nest, blithe thrush and bright- 
eyed wren, 
Flowers for delight, and fruit for healing made, 
And heart of oak, to build the homes of men, 
And swim secure in thunder-throated seas. 
From ‘‘ Lord Vyet and Other Poems,”’ 
by Arthur Christopher Benson. 
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Cuicaco, April 10, 1897. 

The John Crerar Library opened its doors to 
the public on the first of April. The tem- 
porary quarters which it will occupy for the 
next five or ten years are on the sixth floor 
of the Marshall Field Building, Wabash 
Avenue and Washington Street ; and for the 
present they are sufficiently comfortable and 
spacious. The size and lighting of the rooms, 
and their decorations and furnishing, make 
them attractive. The walls are in dull green, 
and book-cases and tables are of dark oak. 
The designs are good and dignified, and 
already the place has an atmosphere of serious- 
ness which is encouraging to thought. The 
bequest of the late John Crerar, which forms 
the endowment of the library, amounts to 
$2,500,000; and the Directors will not encroach 
upon the principal even for the purpose of 
erecting a permanent building. With that 
object in view, a fund of one hundred thousand 
dollars has already been secured from the 
income and will be largely increased. Mr. 
Crerayr left the directors free except for his 
restriction against unwholesome French novels, 
and after considering the needs and resources 
of the city, they decided in favor of a free 
scientific reference library. The designation 
is interpreted broadly, however, and the 
sciences, social, physical, natural, and applied, 
include a great deal. There are fifteen thou- 
sand volumes ready for use and seven thousand 
more awaiting classification. The reading- 
room contains eight hundred periodicals, and 
four hundred more will soon be added. The 
library is provided with a card catalogue which 
makes its resources easily available. Mr. 
Clement W. Andrews is the librarian. 

Literary Chicago will be partially depopu- 
lated this summer, and it has not yet reached 
that stage of advancement where it can suffer 
such loss unnoticed. During the winter it 
has been obliged to endure the migration of 
several of its brightest ornaments, and the 
spread of the contagion this spring is becom- 
ing alarming. The seductions of New York 
and Washington have proved too powerful 
even for the iron will of Mr. Garland, and we 
are trembling with the fear that these corrupt 
eastern civilizations may have inveigled him 
into wearing a dress-suit. If his sterling 
western standards should be so far debased, 
the ‘‘ Little Room,’’ where the elect in liter- 
ature and art once did congregate, would lose 
its faith in human nature. Already he has 
become frivolous enough to devote his new 
book entirely to courtship, and this may be 
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but the first step in a downward course, — 
terrible to think of,—which might lead ulti- 
mately even to cigarettes. Mrs. Lindon W. 
Bates also continues relentlessly to absent 
herself from the city, London having obtained 
an enigmatical hold upon her. The same 
magnetic force is exercised upon Mr. Elwyn 
A. Barron, for it is impossible to believe that 
he would voluntarily relinquish the clear skies 
of Chicago for the smoke and fog of London. 
Nevertheless there are reports that his stay 
will be indefinitely prolonged, that he has 
collaborated with Wilson Barrett upon a 
romantic drama, and that he is writing several 
other plays. We have proofs that he is not 
idle in his letters to the 7imes-Herald and in 
the dramatization of ‘‘ Romola,’’ which was 
produced last winter by Julia Marlowe Taber. 
Mr. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, another distin- 
guished member of the literary colony, has 
only just returned from a long journey which 
enabled him thoroughly to investigate the 
barbarians of Cuba, Yucatan, Mexico, and 
New York. Whether he has now returned, 
however, to literature or to golf is a question 
that is puzzling the minds of his admirers. 
One cannot serve God and Mammon, and to 
be president of a conspicuous golf club is 
glory enough for one man. Mr. Henry B. 
Fuller has not returned to his allegiance even 
yet. He loitered through many days in 
Algeria and found Sicily somewhat flat and 
unprofitable after its gay color. Palermo was 
to him ‘‘a rather flagrant and vociferous town,”’ 
and he has left it now for Italy, which is in 
exquisite harmony with the fensieri vani of 
this chevalier. The Critic published last week 
as a leader an appreciation of this brilliant 
writer, illustrated with an admirable portrait ; 
and the Book-Buyer is about to pay the same 
tribute to another Chicago writer, Mr. Robert 
Herrick. In addition to these desertions, 
Mrs. Wynne will soon leave Chicago for her 
summer home in Deerfield, and Miss Harriet 
Monroe and Miss Lilian Bell are both to spend 
many months abroad. One of the editors of 
the Chap-Book, probably Mr. Rhodes, will be 
in London and Paris during the summer. 
Messrs. Herbert S. Stone and Company all- 
nounce for early publication, ‘‘ What Maisie 
Knew,’’ by Henry James, who stands alone at 
the head of American novelists ; ‘‘ The Fourth 
Napoleon,’’ by Charles Benham; and ‘“‘ Eve's 
Glossary,’’ by the Marquise de Fontenoy. 
The latter is ‘‘an amusing volume of gossip 
and advice for gentlewomen,’’ and it is written 
by the woman who for years has been printing 
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curious articles in the Chicago Record, called 
“Queer Sprigs of Gentility.’’ These true 
tales of the eccentricities of rank are well 
written and sometimes extremely dramatic. 
The present book is the first she has published, 
and it will be decorated with designs in two 
colors by Frank Hazenplug. The same firm 
will publish in the fall new novels by Harold 
Frederic, George Ade, and Henry M. Blossom, 
Jr. ‘‘Dross,’’ by the author of ‘‘ The Sow- 
ers,’ Henry Seton Merriman, will also be 
printed in the fall. Among the books just 
issued are ‘‘ The Impudent Comedian, and 
Others,’’ by F. Frankfort Moore, and ‘‘ The 
Jessamy Bride,’’ by the same author, both 
pertaining to the period of Johnson and Gold- 
smith ; and, the new novel by Robert Hichens, 
the author of ‘‘ The Green Carnation.’’ ‘This 
is called ‘‘ Flames,’’ and it is the most grue- 
some thing that modern degeneration has yet 
put forth. It is so reactionary that it deals 
with spiritualism and the transmigration of 
souls as potent forces in the economy of the 
universe. It treats these subjects with a deadly 
seriousness which is frequently amusing. Mr. 
Hichens can excite us now and then, he can 
interest us and almost carry us away, but he 
cannot keep to this pitch throughout a long 
volume. He cannot make us believe in him 
nor in his characters. It is all too grossly 
impossible and too explicitly elaborated. He 
is too obvious for so subtle a subject, and too 
prosaic for one which needs more than any- 
thing else the touch of poetry and spirituality. 
Mr. Hichens tries to give it this touch, but 
the effort is obvious. Much of the book, in 
fact, is obvious and everything is artificial. 
The writer has a way of explaining his point 
many pages after you have guessed it. Valen- 
tine’s refinement and saintliness are so absurdly 
self-conscious that his transformation after he 
acquires a wicked soul seems rather a display 
of his hidden true self. If that had been the 
author’s intention, it would have been more 
artistic ; but it was evidently not his intention. 
He attempts something more unusual ,—to por- 
tray the effect of ‘‘ sittings,’’ to show the es- 
cape of a human soul in flame, and the migra- 
tion of another soul into its place. It is not 
an easy thing to do, but it would be better to 
leave it undone. It serves no purpose of art 
or beauty or of spirituality. It is horribly grue- 
some, and it accomplishes nothing, though its 
moral, such as it is, is good. It does not even 
Seem sincere, and without that quality one 
cannot tread with impunity the paths of the 
supernatural. 
_ Mrs. Madelene Yale Wynne ‘has been devot- 
ing herself to literature this winter instead of to 
painting. Her delicate imaginative originality 
given her a number of short stories, and 
she is now at work upon some dialogues which 
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she hopes to publish in the early summer. 
They are to be actable little plays, and Mrs. 
Wynne is clever enough to make them charm- 
ing. She is writing, too, a cantata for chil- 
dren, which has a lovely fanciful story in it. 
The verses for the songs are to be written by 
Mrs. Lydia Avery Coonley, who has recently 
become Mrs. Ward. Escondido. 


The Century contains three connected papers 
on the scientific use of kites. J. B. Millett 
discusses ‘‘ Scientific Kite Flying,’’ Hugh D. 
Wise ‘‘ Experiments with Kites,’’ and William 
A. Eddy ‘‘ Photographing from Kites,’’ il- 
lustrated by George Wright and others. Arti- 
cles on ‘‘ Crete, the Island of Discord,’’ and 
‘*’The Royal Family of Greece,’’ by Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler and Demetrius Kalopothakes, 
have to do with Eastern affairs. 


Harper's opening article, ‘‘ Cross-Country 


. Riding,’’ Caspar Whitney, sketches the his- 


tory of Drag-hunting in America. Of timely 
interest is a paper on ‘‘ A Few Native Orchids 
and their Insect Sponsors,’’ written and illus- 
trated by the late William Hamilton Gibson. 
Dr. Henry Smith Williams presents the latest 
theories as to the history of the earth’s crust 
in ‘‘ Geological Progress of the Century.’’ 
Short stories are contributed by Octave Thanet, 
Rebecca Harding Davis and Henry Gallup 
Paine. 


The current issue of Scribner’s is of except- 
ional interest. The cover design is by Gor- 
guet, the famous French Artist and is litho- 
graphed in six colors. Two Harvard men, 
Robert Grant and Edward S. Martin, describe 
‘* Undergraduate Life at Harvard.’’ ‘‘ The 
Conduct of Great Businesses ’’ series takes up 
‘* The Working of a Bank,’’ by Charles D. 
Lanier. Illustrations accompany both arti- 
cles. Charles Dana Gibson describes and illus- 
trates a drawing-room of the Queen. 

‘* A Great Photographer,’’ G. C. Cox, by 
Ida Tarbell, opens A7/cClure’s. Reproductions 
of the Cox photographs illustrate the article 
of which Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel) is 
frontispiece. ‘‘ The Capture, Death, and Burial 
of J. Wilkes Booth ’”’ is written by Roy Stan- 
nard Baker. The Grant article brings us to 
the outbreak of the war. An article dealing 
with ‘‘ Grover Cleveland’s Second Administra- 
tion’ is contributed by Carl Schurz. ‘‘ Cap- 
tains Courageous,’’ by Rudyard Kipling, is 
concluded. 

In the Atlantic Monthly articles that have to 
do with locality are ‘‘ The Problems of Rural 
New England,’’ the first one solved under the 
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head of ‘‘A Remote Village,’’ by Philip 
Morgan, and second ‘‘A Farming Com- 
munity,’’ by Alvan F. Sanborn; William E. 
Smythe’s article on ‘‘ Real Utopias in the Arid 
West.’’ ‘‘The Ramparts of Port Royal’’ is 
by Charles G. D. Roberts and is an account of 
an adventure of Captain Seth Waldo. 


Cosmopolitan opens with an article by H. G. 
Wells, entitled ‘‘ The War of the Worlds.’’ 
It is illustrated by Warwick Goble and Cosmo 
Rowe. An illustrated article of great interest 
is ‘‘The New Congressional Library,’’ by 
Nannie-Belle Maury. ‘Then there are ‘‘ Great 
Business Operations,’’ by T. B. Connery. 
‘*Modern Education,’’ by President Gilman. 
‘The Turkish Messiah,’’ by I. Jangwill. 
Also contributions by Molly Elliot Seawell, 
Henry Collins Walsh, Anna Parke Oriott, 
-Francis Courtenay Baylor and others. 


Lippincott’s complete novel is by Verna 
Woods, author of ‘‘ The Amazons,’’ and is 
entitled ‘‘ Jason Hildreth’s Identity.’’ The 
story opens with the hero's regaining con- 
sciousness after a severe illness in San Fran- 
cisco, whither he had drifted he knew not 
how. A period of eight years served to bring 
him to a full recollection of the past. The 
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story has a romantic side which lends interest. 
‘‘ French Pioneers in America’’ is by Alva 
Fitzpatrick, and ‘‘ Early Man in America,’’ by 


Harvey B. Bashore. 


Munsey’s shows decided improvement in 
both quality and quantity of contents. 
Chauncey M. Depew contributes an article 
giving a comprehensive history of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and chief justices, 
accompanied by portraits of the chief justices 
from John Jay to Mellville Fuller. Hilary A. 
Herbert, late Secretary of the Navy, writes 
about ‘*Our Navy and Our Naval Policy ;’’ 
Brander Matthews, ‘‘My Favorite Novelist 
and His Best Book.’’ An interesting and 
illustrated article on ‘‘The Homes and Haunts 
of Dickens’’ is by Anna Leach. 


Frank Leslie’s for the current month is replete 
with articles dealing with subjects talked about 
as well as those of historic interest, besides 
a number of complete stories and the first 
appearance of a new serial by Frederick R. 
Burton, entitled ‘‘ The Cat’s Paw,’’ ‘‘ Some 
American Castles,’’ ‘by John P. Ritter, and 
‘* University of Minnesota,’’ by John Cochrane 
Sweet, are both profusely illustrated. ‘‘ Japan’s 
Three Invasions of Corea’’ is a comprehen- 
sive account compiled from reliable Japanese 
sources by Tetichi- Yamagata. 


In the Pocket Magazine’s table of contents is 
found a notable array of contributors in the 
persons of Anthony Hope, Ian MacLaren, 
Charles Kelsey Gaines, Edwin W. Pugh and 
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Grant Allen. ‘‘ The Courting of Kate Carne- 
gie,’’ by Ian MacLaren, affords another glimpse 
at that delightful character. There are the 
usual spicy ‘‘ pocket pieces ’’ which complete 
the number. 

‘‘ Washington Favorites,’’ illustrated, is 
first in Godey’s, and is contributed by Carolyn 
Halsted. Practical articles deal with Power- 
Boats, Lace Making in America, and Home 
Decoration. ‘Two articles with portrait illus- 
trations of prominent people are found in 
‘* American Literary Diplomats ’’ and ‘‘ Wom- 
en’s Work in Christian Missions.’’ 

Peterson’s contains an article on New Eng- 
land witchcraft, by Roderic C. Penfield, and 
another on Spiritualism, by Will M. Clemens; 
‘““A Poet of the Olden Time,’’ by Beatrice 
Sturges ; ‘‘ Pioneers of American Literature,” 
by W. W. Whitelock; ‘‘ Arlington National 
Military Cemetery,’ by Wm. Bengough. The 
usual wealth of illustration adorn its pages. 


ENGLISH. 


Extraordinary interest attaches to the open- 
ing article in the Contemporary Review for 
April, by Prof. Dicey, under title of ‘‘ A Com- 
mon Citizenship for the English Race.” 
Edmund Gosse contributes a study of the 
Polish novelist, Henryk Sienkiewicz; and 
W. T. Stead and W. Robertson Nicoll, a 
memoir of Henry Drummond. 


A new serial by Rudyard Kipling, opens 
Cosmopolis for April. It is a story of public 
school life, entitled ‘‘ Slaves of the Lamp.” 
‘*A Poll of the People’’ is by J. St. Loe 
Starchey, M. H. Vambéry contrasts the former 
condition of the women of Turkey with that 
of to-day. 


As a feature in April Nineteenth Century 
‘The Integrity of the Ottoman Empire,” 
written by Sir Wemyss Reid and Dr. Guinness 
Rogers, leads in importance. Henry M. 
Stanley contributes a discussion on ‘‘ The 
Boer Indictments of British Policy,’’ and Sir 
Algernon West ‘‘ Some Changes in Social Life 
During the Queen’s Reign.’’ 


‘‘ Raster Eggs,’’ by L. S. Lewis, appearing 
in current number of Zhe Strand gives some 
idea of how they are made and variety of mold 
of this novel confection. ‘‘ With an Artist in 
Japan ’’ and crude illustrations come next. 
Among the celebrities whose portraits at dif- 
ferent ages are reproduced are the king and 
queen of Roumania. An article on ‘‘ Floods” 
is rich in illustrations. Charles Sydney Clark 
describes ‘‘ The Naticnal Guard in the United 
States.’’ 

John Foster Fraser, who is traveling round 
the world with a bicycle, contributes to Zhe 
New Illustrated Magazine an article on “ The 
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Shah at Home.’’ ‘There are seven illustra- 
tions, including frontispiece-portrait of the 
Shah of Persia. An interesting account is 
given of ‘‘The Gypsies of Granada,’’ by 
Charles C. Pelham-Clinton. Clark Russell 
adds another chapter to his account of the life 
of Nelson. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The Chautauguan contains all about Victor 
Hugo—his life, works, ‘‘ Characteristics of 
Work and Career,’’ and description of his 
house. Other features are: ‘‘ Modern Military 
Ballooning,’’ by George Ethelbert Walsh ; 
‘Maryland Memories,’’ by John Edgeworth, 
and a sketch of George W. Cable by W. M. 
Baskervill. 


The Month contains papers on our new am- 
bassadors to England, France and Germany, 
with portraits of Colonel John Hay (frontis- 
piece), General Horace Porter and Dr. Andrew 
D. White, and an essay on Henry B. Fuller, 
with portrait, by Roger Riordan. An account 
of the Author’s Club dinner to Mr. A. H. Stod- 
dard follows. Then there are ‘‘ American 
Themes in Fiction,’’ by William B. Chisholm 
and ‘‘ American Men-of-Letters in Paris,’’ by 
Theodore Stanton. 


In the Educational Review two leading arti- 
cles have to do with the college admission 
question. ‘‘ The Rating of Studies in College 
Admission Examinations,’’ by Edwin H. Hall 
and ‘‘ Drawing in College Admission Require- 
ments,’’ by Henry T. Bailey. ‘‘Science in 
the Schools,’’ is by William M. Davis and 
‘‘Secondary School and College,’’ by Charles 
W. Eliot. 


MUSICAL. 


Among the attractive features of the 
Looker-On, we note the following: ‘‘ Saint 
Saéns,”’ by Philip Hale; ‘‘ Shakespeare’s 
Dramatic Construction—Julius Czesar,’’ by the 
editor, Wm. H. Fleming; ‘‘ An Undeveloped 
Field for Music Teachers,’’ by Mary L. Regal. 
There are two stories, one by Edith R. 
Crosby and another by Fletcher R. Battershall. 


FAMILY. 


“In an Old-Fashioned Garden,’’ by Eliza- 
beth Robinson, heads the list of contents of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. Akin to it are two 
articles on ‘‘ The Flowers and the Birds,’’ by 
Edith M. Thomas, and ‘‘ The Wild Garden 
and the Rockery,’’ by Eben E. Rexford. 
‘‘ Great Personal Events ’’ series is descriptive 
of General Grant’s tour around the world, 
contributed by John Russell Young. ‘‘ The 
Domestic Side of the White House’’ is dealt 
with by Benjamin Harrison, and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Maude contributes a paper reminiscent 
of her mother, Jenny Lind Goldsmith. 
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Table Talk continues the series of illustrated 
articles on ‘‘ Garnishing,’’ the article in cur- 
rent issue taking up hot dishes, and is con- 
tributed by Mary Ronald. Anarticleon ‘‘ Mush- 
rooms’’ is from Cornelia C. Bedford, and 
another on ‘‘ Seasonable Canning and Pre- 
serving,’’ the first of a series on the subject, 
from Mary Joyce. 

The American Kitchen has for its leading 
feature an article on ‘‘ Home Life in South 
Africa,’’ by Mary F. Farnham, who for eight 
years resided in Cape Colony. Other features 
are the usual departments of news from the 
schools of home science all over the country, 
answers to queries by Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, 
and a description of a May-flower luncheon. 


ART. 

The current issue of 7he Magazine of Art 
contains papers on ‘‘ Original Lithography ; 
the Present Revival in England,’’ by M. H. 
Spielmann; a profusely illustrated article on 
‘*The Wallace Collection,’’ by the editor; and 
‘The Art Movement-.Applied and Decorative 
Art in Germany,’’ by Paul Schultze Naum- 
berg. 

The Quartier Latin in its latest issue is 
original and bright. The frontispiece is drawn 
by A. Campbell Cross, and is entitled ‘‘ The 
Secret.’’ Many of the illustrations have con- 
siderable merit, and the articles are short and 
readable. This magazine is compiled in Paris, 
and published in London. An original feature 
of the publication is the illustrating of adver- 
tisements ; the managers seeming to regard 
advertisements as subjects to be illustrated 
with as much attention as any other matters 
treated in the pages. 


JUVENILE. 

St. Nicholas opens with an illustrated poem 
(including frontispiece) of ‘‘The May-Pole 
Dance,’’ by Cornelia Walter McCleary. 
Special interest attaches to ‘‘ General Grant’s 
White Mountain Ride,’’ by George D. Smith; 
‘‘A Shifting Boundary,’’ by Frank H. Spear- 
man ;’’ and ‘‘ The Festival of Eggs,’’ by C. F. 
Holder. The usual number of wholesome 
stories, verses and pictures complete the num- 
ber. 


=Among Christina Rosetti’s literary re- 
mains was a story which she wrote when a 
young girl entirely unknown to the world of 
letters. The matter of it is largely auto- 
biographic, and the heroine, Maude, writes 
verse, which transcribed into the story forms 
no small part of it. Miss Rosetti’s brother, 
William, has decided to bring out the story 
and has written an explanatory introduction to 
it. ‘‘ Maude’’ will be out shortly, published 
by Herbert S. Stone and Company. 








have been the read and talked-about books of 
the past month. These lists are prepared with 
much exactness and are dependable. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 

‘Quo Vadis,’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
$1.50. 

‘*On the Face of the Waters,” 
Annie Steel, $1.10. 

‘* Phroso,’’ by Anthony Hope, $1.35. 

‘The Seats of the Mighty,’’ by Gilbert 
Parker, $1.10. 

‘‘Farthest North,’’ by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
$7.50. 
‘“That Affair Next Door,’’ by Anna Kath- 
erine Green, 75 cents. 

‘* The Descendant,’’ go cents. 

‘The Damnation of Theron Ware,’’ by 
Harold Frederic, $1.10. 

‘* Margaret Ogilvy,’’ by J. M. Barrie, 90 
cents. 


by Flora 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


““Tess of the D’Urbervilles,’? by Thomas 
Hardy, $1.10. 

**Quo Vadis,”’ 
$1.50. 

‘““The More Abundant Life,’’ by W. M. L. 
Jay, 90 cents. 

‘«Farthest North,’’ by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
$7.50. 

‘* Ziska,’’ by Marie Corelli, $1.10. 

‘*The Descendant,’’ go cents. 

‘*Pomp of the Lavilettes,’’ by 
Parker, go cents. 


by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 


Gilbert 


At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, 1326 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia : 

‘*Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
$1.50. 

‘*On the Face of the Waters,’’ by Flora 
Annie Steel, $1.10. 

‘* Ziska,’’ by Marie Corelli, $1.10. 

‘“The Descendant,’’ go cents. 

‘*Farthest North,’’ by Dr. Fridtjof Nan- 
sen, $7.50. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, Boston, 
Mass. : 

‘*Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
$1.50. 

‘*A Transatlantic Chatelaine,’’ by Helen 
Choate Prince, go cents. 

‘*Farthest North,’’ by Dr. Fridtjof Nan- 
sen, $7.50. 
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‘The Forge in the Forest,’’ by Charles G. 
D. Roberts, $1.10. 

‘“The Seats of the Mighty,’’ by Gilbert 
Parker, $1.10. 

‘The Falcon of Langéac,”’ 
Whiteley, $1.10. 

‘*On the Face of the Waters,’’ by Flora 
Annie Steel, $1.10. 

‘“The Seven Seas,’’ by Rudyard Kipling, 
$1.10. 


by Isabel 


At De Wolffe Fisk and Company’s, Boston, 
Mass. : 

‘‘Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
$1.50. 

‘‘Pomp of the Lavilettes,’’ by Gilbert 
Parker, go cents. 

‘“The Forge in the Forest,’’ by Charles G. 
D. Roberts, $1. 10. 

‘* Life of Nelson,’’ by Captain A. T. Mahan, 
$6.00. 

‘* Ziska,’’ by Marie Corelli, $1.10. 

‘*King Noanett,’’ by F. J. Stimson, $1.50. 


At W. B. Clarke and Company’s Boston, 
Mass. : 

‘Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
$1.50. 

‘‘A Transatlantic Chatelaine,’’ by Helen 
Choate Prince. go cents. 

‘Sentimental Tommy,’’ by J. M. Barrie, 
$1.10. 

‘‘Farthest North,’’ by Dr. Fridtjof Nan- 
sen, $7.50. 

‘‘Margaret Ogilvy,’’ by J. M. Barrie, go 
cents. 


At A. C. McClurg and Company’s, Chi- 
cago, Ill. : 

‘‘On the Red Staircase,’’ by M. Imlay Tay- 
lor, 90 cents. 

‘‘Farthest North,’’ by Dr. Fridtjof Nan- 
sen, $7.50. 

‘‘Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
$1.50. 

‘* Menticulture,’’ 
cents. 

‘*On the Face of the Waters,’’ by Flora 
Annie Steel, $1.10. 

‘“The Law of Psychic Phenomena,’’ by 
Thomson Jay Hudson, $1.10. 

‘‘ Phroso,’’ by Anthony Hope, $1.35. 
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Captain Mahan’s Life of Nelson. 

Life of Nelson. The Embodiment of the Sea Power 
of Great Britain. By Captain A. T. Mahan, 
D.C. L., LL. D., author of ‘‘ The Influence of Sea 
Power Upon History, 1660-1783,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
In two volumes. 454, 427 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$6.00; by mail, $6.46. 

Readers everywhere will prize the present work 

for its faithful and finished portraiture of a 

eat man and a greater military genius. 

The purist in terminology who is disposed to 

quarrel with the last designation may be 

reminded that Nelson’s unique contribution to 
the history of Europe was his fruitful interfer- 
ence with the growth of the Napoleonic idea. 

He met it early in his career ; throughout his 

years of service he was constantly in conflict 

with it; and at Trafalgar he contributed to 
its overthrow to an extent which can hardly 
be too generously calculated. In a survey 


of his life the closest scrutiny of his personal 
character reveals first and last its complete 
identification of itself with a great cause, 
namely the aggrandizement of his country in 


the struggle precipitated by the rise of Bona- 
parte. He deserves well of the world as an 
embodiment of various heroic traits. He 
deserves well of England as one of the most 
important forces in the evolution of her present 
power. It has remained for Captain Mahan 
to portray that force which was Nelson’s with 
such knowledge of its political and military 
significance and with such deep sympathy for 
its personal relations as to mingle the soldier 


and the man in one unforgettable image. 
N. Y. Tribune. 


The method followed by the author in this 
study has been to make a careful examina- 
tion of Nelson’s voluminous correspondence, 
analyzing it, in order to detect the leading 
features of temperament, traits of thought and 
motives of action; and thence to conceive 
within himself, by gradual familiarity even 
more than by formal effort, the character 
therein revealed. The impression thus pro- 
duced he has sought to convey to others, partly 
in the form of ordinary narrative and partly 
by such groupings of incidents and utterances, 
not always or even nearly simultaneous, as 
may serve, by their joint evidence, to empha- 
size particular traits or particular opinions 
more forcibly than when such testimony is 
Scattered far apart, as it would be if recounted 
in a strict order of time. A like mode of 
treatment has been pursued in regard to that 
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purely external part of Nelson’s career in 
which is embraced his military action as well 
as his public and private life. The same aim 
is kept in view of showing clearly not only 
what he did, but the principles which dominated 
his military thought and guided his military 
action throughout his life; or it may be such 
changes as must inevitably occur in the 
development of aman who truly lives. Again, 
it is pointed out that this cannot be done 
satisfactorily without concentrating the evi- 
dence from time totime, and such concentration 
is, therefore, a duty owed by a writer to his 


3 Lord Nelson. 
Little, Brown and Company. From “ The Life of Nelson.” 


readers, if they wish such acquaintance with 
his subject as he thinks he has succeeded in 
acquiring for himself. N. Y. Sun. 


The landmarks of Nelson’s life were his in- 
fatuation with Lady Hamilton, his separation 
from his wife, his part in the troubles at 
Naples, and his battles of the Nile, Copenha- 
gen, and Trafalgar. These are, of course, the 
points of leading interest in Captain Mahan’s 
pages, but the way to them is through a 
spirited and extremely interesting account of 
his early history, which abounded in incident, 
and in which the lines that dominated his 
later career become significant. 


AT THE BATTLE OF THE NILE. 


After his wound was bound up, Nelson was 
requested by the surgeon to lie quiet; but his 
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preoccupation with the events of the evening 
was too great, and his responsibility too imme- 
diate, to find relief in inactivity—the physi- 
cian’s panacea. He remained below for a 
while, probably too much jarred for physical 
exertion ; but his restlessness sought vent by 
beginning a dispatch to the Admiralty. The 
secretary being too agitated to write, Nelson 
tried to do so himself, and it was character- 
istic that the few lines he was then able to 
trace, blinded, suffering, and confused, ex- 
pressed that dependence upon the Almighty, 
habitual with him, which illustrated a tem- 
perament of so much native energy and self- 


Jt) - 
From “ Farthest North.” 
Arrival at Hammertest. 


reliance, and is more common, probably, 
among great warriors than in any other class 
of men of action. This first outburst of emo- 
tion, excited in him by the tremendous event 
wrought by his hands, was identical in spirit, 
and not improbably was clothed in the same 
words, as those with which began the dispatch 
actually sent: ‘‘ Almighty God has blessed 
_ His Majesty’s arms! ’”’ 


AT TRAFALGAR. 


Fifteen minutes after Hardy left him for the 
second time, the admiral became speechless ; 
and when this had continued five minutes, the 
surgeon, who was busied among the other 
wounded, was summoned again. He found 
him upon the verge of dissolution, the hands 
cold and the pulse gone; but upon laying his 
hand upon his forehead, Nelson opened his 
eyes, looked up, and then closed them forever. 
Five minutes later he was dead. The passing 
was so quiet that Dr. Scott, still rubbing his 
breast, did not perceive it until the surgeon 
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announced that all was over. It was half-past 
four o’clock, just three hours after the fata] 
wound was received. Not till an hour later 
did the last of the eighteen prizes strike, and 
firing cease altogether; but the substantial 
results were known to Nelson before con- 
sciousness left him. . There, surrounded 
by the companions of his triumph and by the 
trophies of his prowess, we leave our hero with 
his glory. Sharer of our mortal weakness, he 
has bequeathed to us a type of single-minded 
self-devotion that can never perish. As his 
funeral anthem proclaimed, while a nation 
mourned, ‘‘ His body is buried in peace, but 
his Name liveth forever 
more.’’ . . . Other men 
have died in the hour of vic- 
tory, but for no other has vic- 
tory so singular and so signal 
graced the fulfillment and 
ending of a great life's work. 
ee His part was done 
when Trafalgar was fought. 
The coincidence of his death 
with the moment of completed 
success has impressed upon 
that superb battle a stamp of 
finality, an immortality of 
fame, which even its own gran- 
deur could scarcely have in- 
sured. He needed, and he 
left, no successor.’’ 


These last words are from 
the concluding paragraph of a 
fine and eloquent chapter, and 
the strong and simple ending 
is in keeping with the dignity 


terize the work throughout. 


It is finely written, whether in its portraiture 


of character, its delineation of incident, or its 
broader handling of events in their national 
and _ historical bearings. Literary World. 


Dr. Nansen’s Book. 


Farthest North. Being the Record of a Voyage of © 
Exploration of the Ship ‘‘ Fram_”’ 1893-6, and of a ~ 
Fifteen Months’ Sleigh Journey by Dr. Nansen ~ 


and Lieut. Johansen. By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 


With an appendix by Otto Sverdrup. In two vol- 4 


umes. S8vo, $7.50; by mail, $8.25. 


The three years of quiet drifting across the - 
Arctic Sea led Dr. Nansen into a turmoil of © 


work and excitement, and he has broken the 
record in describing his travels as well as im 
making them. That two volumes with 4 
multitude of illustrations and original maps 
should be written in Norwegian, translated 
into English, German, and French, and pub- 
lished simultaneously in Europe and America, 
all within six months of the voyager’s retur, 
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is remarkable indeed. And it is no mere 
ephemeral interest which these volumes con- 
tain. They take at once a leading place in 
the great Arctic record, standing worthily 
beside the stories of Davis, Hudson and Baffin, 
the tragedy of the indomitable Barents, the 
classic records of Parry and the officers of the 
Franklin search, and the grand efforts of 
the last British and American expeditions 
which gained the farthest north before the 
‘Fram ’’ cast all their northing into the shade. 
But from all former Arctic travels Nansen’s 
stands distinguished. It was a case of one- 
man work. He had pondered over previous 
expeditions, studying the causes of their non- 
success and their sufferings; and coming to 
the conclusion that the causes were prevent- 
able, he planned his own voyage, held to his 
views in the face of all the opposition he 
received from almvust all earlier Arctic 
explorers, and finally he has proved the sub- 
stantial truth of every detail of his theory. 
The book is a very human one, in spite 
of the great scientific expedition which it 
describes, for the scientific results are neces- 
sarily left for detailed discussion by specialists. 
We are reminded again and again that the 
author is a Norwegian, a man of harder living 
but quicker emotions than most Englishmen. 
At first we were inclined to look on some of 
the sentimental passages as over-shooting sub- 


From “Patthest North.” 
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limity, and ridiculous enough some sentences 
would appear if quoted by themselves; but 
after reading the whole book this feeling 
vanishes. We could not write in sucha way— 
no Englishman probably would; yet without 
the ingenuous touches of human feeling the 
reader would miss that wonderful artistic 
fulness of description which makes him feel 
that he had almost been a fellow-passenger on 
the ‘‘ Fram.”’ 

The life on board the ‘‘ Fram’’ was busy 
and happy. The thirteen comrades who 
formed the whole ship’s company sat down 
together at one table to their meals, and 
shared their work together whatever it might 
be. It was a triumph of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity ; never once did a question of 
discipline arise. ‘There was no talk of master 
and servant—the thirteen were bound on a 
common voyage for a common object, free to 
discuss any question that came into their 
minds, to quarrel as men must quarrel when 
penned up on ship-board, to make it up again 
without any arbitrary rules or restrictions. 
When coal had to be shifted, the stoker, 
Johansen (a lieutenant in the Norwegian Re- 
serve, by-the-way), was assisted by his twelve 
companions—leader, captain, doctor and all 
carrying the buckets of coal from the hold to 
the bunkers, with no comment save ‘‘ What 
a pity such a useful thing as coal should be so 
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The Members of the Expedition, after their return to Christiania. 
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black!’’ Similarly each in turn did duty as 
scullery-maid, assisting the acting cook to 
wash up after meals. The men were picked 
men, and so well picked that this brotherhood 
in work never led to the instructions of Nan- 
sen or Sverdrup being questioned. No Arctic 
crew ever enjoyed such health. The doctor, in 
despair at the want of human patients, turned 
his attention to the dogs, which seemed to 
require a good deal of treatment ; but most of 
his time was taken up in assisting Scott-Han- 
sen with the routine observations on climate, 
magnetism, and the like. 


A Columbia College Diploma ot 1788. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
From “American Lands and Letters.”’ 


Throughout the narrative Nansen gives 
the most abundant notice to the doings of his 
comrades. Concerning himself he is reticent, 
except on the one point of his responsibility, 
the sense of which was always with him. This 
led him to take the most complete precautions 
against every possible risk, keeping the boats 
always ready to lower on to the ice in case of the 
ship being nipped, limiting the use of matches 
on board in case of fire, and soon. ‘‘ But 
the ‘ Fram,’’’ he says, ‘‘ was stronger than 
our faith in her,’’ and the precautions were 
happily never tested by any accident. One 
misadventure indeed that might have been 
serious occurred at an early stage, when, in 
the Kara Sea, Nansen was preceding the ship 
in a petroleum launch which caught fire, and 
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his clothes, saturated with oil, began to burn. 
He barely mentions the fact in the book, and 
never referred to it in his lectures, although 
the sensational power of such an incident for 
a popular audience would be immense. 

The narrative of the expedition is fairly 
well known in its main outlines, but as given 
in the book it is truer in its proportions than 
when summarized in preliminary accounts, 
and it is easier to see what the real aims of the 
expedition were, how the ship and the route 
were planned to compass these, and what 
measure of success attended the result. The 
outstanding dangers of Arctic exploration 
from the time of Barents in 1596 have been 
known to be the risks of being crushed in the 
floe-ice, drifted southward by the ice when 
endeavoring to proceed northward over the 
snow in sledges or on foot, and being attacked 
by scurvy. The ‘‘ Fram ’’ was built of excep- 
tional strength by Mr. Colin Archer, of Lar- 
vik, under Dr. Nansen’s personal supervision ; 
but her immunity was to be secured by a 
rounded contour of hull, so that during a 
pressure the ice would pass under the vessel 
and lift her on to its surface. This happened 
exactly as predicted ; the ‘‘ Fram’’ was ice- 
borne for nearly three years, and nothing but 
her paint came to grief. Scurvy never 
appeared, thanks to the careful selection of 
the food, the constant exercise, and the good 
light on board, which kept up the spirits of 
the party. As for the ice drifting the expedi- 
tion from the Pole, it was argued that as ice 
is not created at the North Pole, the floes 
drifting southward along the coasts of Green- 
land must have crossed the polar area from 
the other side ; so the ‘‘ Fram ’’ went to the 
other side, and in due time was carried across. 
We do not know of anything so remarkable in 
the annals of travel as this complete realiza- 
tion of a forecast. Indeed, but for the one 
hypothesis of a shallow polar sea, Dr. Nansen 
might have described his voyage by taking his 
paper outlining the project in 1892 and chang- 
ing the future into the past tense throughout 
Fortunately for him, his expedition did not 
return together, so no one can say that this 
remarkable coincidence of fact with theory 
was produced by falsifying the record. If it 
were possible to make such an allegation it is 
scarcely conceivable that anyone base enough 
to make it would be found ; absolute sincerity 
shines in every line of this wonderful book as 
it shines in the honest eyes of Nansen him- 
self. 

Few modern incidents come nearer the abso- 
lutely heroic than the departure of Nansen and 
Johansen from the safe and comfortable 
‘‘Fram’’ at the first dawn of the Arctic day 
of 1895, and their march northward over the 
floe in the attempt to reach the Pole. Nor 
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was the failure of a cherished ambition ever 
more quietly recorded than Nansen’s resolve 
to turn back when in latitude 86° 14’ N., 
nearly two hundred miles nearer the Pole than 
any one had ever been before. The lonely 
winter on an unknown island of Franz Josef 
Land, in a hut that scarcely afforded room to 
stretch the limbs, with scarcely any food but 
raw walrus and bear, and no. resource but 
sleep, is a thing that cannot soon pass from 
the mind of the reader. 

At length, on May 19, 1896, they turned 
their faces southward. A month afterwards 
the bark of a dog revealed the proximity of 
human beings, and a few hours later they 
found shelter under the hospitable roof of 
Mr. Jackson. London Speaker. 


To read this book is to enlarge one’s expe- 
rience of life and one’s belief in mankind. 
Not more than once ina generation, if as often 
as that, is such a narrative presented to the 
world, giving at first hand the fruits of an 
heroic exploit and reviving in terms of uncon- 
scious intensity the emotions attending an ad- 
venture which tested bodily endurance and 
spiritual steadfastness to their utmost limit. 
Nansen does not write as a man who thought 
much of his sufferings or hisrewards. It isa 
plain, straightforward tale which in its very 
simplicity takes hold: of the imagination as 
with the grip of a strong naked hand. The 
reader listens to a man who is so manly, so 
true, so calmly devoted to his work, that he 
has no time to think of rhetoric, of style in 
any sense of the word. ‘The result is that the 
circumstantial narration of the long journey, 
even when it deals with monotonous and com- 
monplace things, is really like the rugged 
song of some early Norse hunter returned 
from his tasks and reciting his deeds to the 
family around the camp-fire. No one speaks. 
No one notices that the hunter is using rhyth- 
mic language, that he is uplifted by his 
theme. The audience is uplifted too; hearts 
beat faster; the tense excitement of the story 
gathers in a kind of lump in each throat; 
there are sympathy, enthusiasm, passion, in 
the soul of each listener, and the walls of the 
familiar home recede, the eye seems actually 
to sweep the distant horizon to which the im- 
agination is being transported, and to the last 
throb of the speaker’s voice his friends share 
in his doings as though they had been their 
own. Thus Nansen does more than describe 
his three years in the Polar regions, he makes 
them part of his reader’s life, so that the blood 
freezes with the biting winds of the vast Arctic 
plain and the mind moves as Nansen’s mind 
moved, among the wild conditions of a deso- 
late frozen sea. Never was there a more tan- 
gible narrative than this, but never was there 
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one of which the psychological interest was 
stronger, in which the note of a remarkable 
individuality rang through and above every 
detail going to make the substance of the 
book. N. Y. Tribune. 


American Lands and Letters. 


The Mayflower to Rip Van Winkle. By Donald G. 
Mitchell. Illustrated. 402 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.10. 

Donald G. Mitchell is one of the most delight- 

ful of ramblers in the highways and byways of 

literature. He prefers the byways, as may be 
seen again from his new volume. As in the 
companion volumes on ‘‘ English Lands, Let- 
ters and Kings,’’ he gossips with the genial 
charm of an accomplished conversationalist 
concerning the beginnings of American litera- 
ture from ‘‘the Mayflower to Rip Van 
Winkle.’’ A needless fear that the volume 


William Street in 18co. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. Z 
From ‘“‘ American Lands and Letters.”’ 


would run to inordinate length unless some 
bounds were fixed led the author to draw the 
line of exclusion at authors whose birthdate 
belongs in the present century. This limit 
shuts off a distinguished group of authors 
born in the first decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury whose names will instantly suggest them - 
selves to everybody familiar with American 
literature. 

Mr. Mitchell has gone to the heart of his 
subject, to the hearts of his authors ; and old 
remote pedagogues and sermonizers whom the 
world has lost sight of completely, come back 
from their oblivion at Mr. Mitchell’s bidding 
and are alive once more. They are not all 
justified in returning in any permanent sense. 
We have contrived to rub along without com- 
munion with ‘‘ The Simple Cobler of Agga- 
wamm in America,’’ in the once famous trac- 
tate of the Rev. Nathaniel Ward. But even 
Ward becomes companionable as Mr. Mitchell 
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introduces him, because the reader grasps him 
somehow as a creature of flesh and blood. 
Mr. Mitchell’s portraiture may work by impli- 
cation, suggesting a man rather than deliber- 
ately presenting his image, but there is no 
mistaking the essential accent of that man’s 
mind. 

Moving among men who, in many cases, are 
mere literary relics, the author of this book has 
declined to be himself merely literary. To 
turn the pages of the table of contents is to 
wonder if the writers indicated were ever, on 
the whole, to be taken seriously. Mr. Mitchell 
reminds us that they were, for one reason if for 
no other—because they were actuated by a 
spirit of intense sincerity. That is a quality 
which lies at the root of all good literature, 
yet its fruits would hardly be expected to 
_ prove very attractive under the conservative 
conditions, to give them no stronger descrip- 
tion, which governed our Colonial develop- 
ment. The fact is that, as Mr. Mitchell’s 
pages very clearly reveal, what would seem 
restriction to us was as natural as air to the 
pioneers of American literature. 

The short sketch of Cooper is the best delin- 
eation of the novelist that exists out of Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury’s admirable biography. It 
provides an excellent contrast to that icono- 
clastic criticism in which Mark Twain some 
little while ago sought to show that the author 
of ‘‘The Deerslayer’’ had been overrated. 
Mr. Mitchell is fully aware of the shortcom- 
ings of his author. But in one passage alone 
he traverses with finality the whole question of 
Cooper’s errors or omissions in matters of de- 
tail. ‘‘ A literary artist like Cooper,’’ he says, 
‘* looking out only for broad, bold effects, and 
who is already possessed of the animus of his 
story, and has before him a definite issue, can 
be, ina measure, careless of details and of the 
fillings in.’’ This goes straight to the point. 
It is possible to pick a thousand flaws in 
Cooper, but they do not diminish by a hair’s- 
breadth the truth of his picture, the charm of 
his incidents, the sylvan beauty of his whole 
narrative. 

Writing of Irving, he describes a drive with 
that author on one memorable visit to Sunny- 
side, and tells how Irving pointed out the scene 
of Ichabod Crane’s tremendous adventure with 
‘* as relishy a smack of it all as if Katrina Van 
Tassell had held her quilting frolic only on the 
yester-night. Somewhat further on, among the 
hills which look downon Sleepy Hollow, he 
pointed out, with a significant twinkle of the 
eye—which the dullest boy would have under- 
stood—some orchards with which he had early 
acquaintance; and especially, too, on some hill- 
side (which I could find now) a farmery, fam- 
ous for its cider-mill, and the good cider made 
there, he with the rest testing it over and over 
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in the old slow way with straws ; but provoked 
once on a time to a fuller test, by turning the 
hogshead so they might sip from the open 


bung; and then (whether out of mischief or’ 


mishandling, he did not absolutely declare to 
me) the big barrel got the better of them, and 
set off upon a lazy roll-down-the-hill, going 
faster and faster, they more and more fright- 
ened and scudding away slantwise over the 
fences, the yelling farmer appearing suddenly 
at the top of the slope, but too broad in the 
beam fur any sharp race, and the hogshead 
between them, plunging and bounding, and 
and giving out ghostly. guttural explosions of 
sound and cider at every turn. The reader may 
judge if Mr. Irving did not put a nice touch 
to that story.” 

Mr. Mitchell has put a touch to every oneof 
his stories which will endear this volume to his 
readers as the series of ‘‘ English Lands Letters 
and Kings’’ has been endeared to them for 
several years. Like those pleasant books, this 
one is without pretentions to much system or 
depth, but even in his most discursive vein 
Mr. Mitchell has a quick, sensitive grasp of 
his writer and of the time in which the latter 
lived which makes him as profitable as he is 
delightful. It is truly a delightful book. It 
deals with an interesting theme and deais with 
it in a manner that is: only to be described as 


lovable—the manner of Ik Marvel. 
N. Y. Tribune. 


The Mycenaean Age. 
A Study of the Monuments and Culture of Pre- 
Homeric Greece. By Dr. Chrestos Tsountas and 
J. Irving Manatt, Ph. D., LL. D. With an intro- 
duction by Dr. Dorpfeld. Illustrated. 417 pp. 
Indexed. Quarto, $4.50; by mail, $4.78. 
Since Dr. Schliemann made those wonderful 
discoveries at Mycenz and in the Troad which 
have revolutionized our ideas about the Heroic 
Age of Greece just twenty years have elapsed ; 
and these years have not been wasted by the 
archeologists. In 1887, indeed, the Greek 
Government took measures to continue the 
excavations at Mycenz and appointed as the 
chief explorer a young Greek archzologist, 
Chrestos Tsountas. His success has been re- 
markable, though, of course, it was not p0s- 
sible for him to dazzle the world with a second 
discovery of royal tombs such as had rewarded 
the zeal of his famous predecessor. But, ac- 
cording to the book before us, ‘‘he has 
restored to us the palace of the Pelopid kings; 
he has unearthed and studied the humblet 
abodes of their retainers and menials ; he has 
traced the fortress wall through all the stages 
of construction and extension, and discove 
the secret water-way which enabled the citadel 
to hold out against a siege; in short, he has 
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laid bare the old Achzean capital in its great 
enduring features, and has thus revealed to 
modern eyes the typical Acropolis of the 
Heroic Age.’’ This is no small achievement, 
put it is not all. Dr. 
Tsountas has made many 
important discoveries in 
the cemeteries of the 
lower town, and in one 
of his excursions intc 
the southern parts of the 
Peloponnese he had the 
good fortune to explore 
the beehive-shaped tomb 
at Vaphio, where he 
found ‘‘those unrivaled 
masterpieces of Myce- 
nean art, the Vaphio 
cups,’ and elsewhere 
found some leaden statu- 
ettes which have thrown 
acurious light upon the 
dress of the epoch. The 
result of these excava- 
tions he published three 
years ago in Greek, call- 
ing his book ‘‘ Mycenze 
and the Mycenzean Civil- 
ization.’’ Thiscontained 
so much that was new 
that the idea of transla- 
ting it into English oc- 
curred to Professor 
Manatt, of the Brown 
University. 

As his work pro- 
ceeded, however, Pro- 
fessor Manatt found that 
it was better to rewrite 
than to translate Dr. 
Tsountas, especially 
since in no other way 
could the quite recent 
discoveries of Mr. Arthur 
Evans in Crete and those 
of other scholars at Lake 
Copais and elsewhere be 
utilized. The result is 
the volume before us on 
‘“The Mycenzean Age,”’ 
bearing the two names of 
the Greek and the Amer- 
ican scholar; a volume 
of convenient size, ade- 
quately illustrated, and 
containing what may be 
fairly called the latest 
Tesults reached by the 
excavators. The book appears with the zm- 
primatur of Dr. Dorpfeld, who has carried 
on Schliemann’s work with brilliant success 
and whose name will always be remembered 
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as that of the excavator of the sixth or Myce- 
nzan city of Troy. He contributes an introduc- 
tion, while a careful account of his discoveries 
at Troy is given by Professor Manatt in an 


SIAMESE GIRL 


From ‘‘ Siam on the Meinam.” 


appendix. Dr. Dorpfeld is careful to point 
out that he is not always in agreement with 
Dr. Tsountas, but none the less he regards his 
book as ‘‘ one of the best and most instructive 
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in recent archzeological literature,’’ adding 
that ‘‘in this new form, greatly enriched and 
amply illustrated, it must win many new 
friends.’’ He can hardly be wrong in this 
forecast, for the student of Greek history can- 
not fail to be fascinated by such a systematic 
account of discoveries which give substance 
and body to what, even in the days of Grote 
and Thirlwall, remained very much a matter 
of nebulous speculation. Whatever may be 
our conclusion as to the date and composition 
of the Homeric poems, whether or not we 
agree with Professor Murray, for example, 
that they contain Thessalian elements, Pelo- 
ponnesian elements, and Ionian elements, 
whether we regard Agamemnon as a historical 
character or not, the spade of the excavator 
has left it positively certain that at a very remote 
period, probably not much later than 1500 
B.C., the hill-fortresses of Mycenz and Tiryus 
were held by powerful chieftains and were the 
seat of a civilization and an art of the most 
considerable kind. Patient investigations of 
many scholars have during the past twenty 
years both greatly added to Dr. Schliemann’s 
discoveries and have put his theories on a 
sound footing. Of what has been done in 
this way no better or more trustworthy account 
exists than the book which Professor Manatt 
has published, chiefly basing it, as we have 

said, upon the work of Dr. Tsountas. 
London Times. 


Siam on the Meinam, from the Gulf to Ayuthia. 


Together with Three Romances illustrative of the 
Siamese Lifeand Customs. By Maxwell Sommer- 
ville. With fifty illustrations. 237 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.25; by mail $2.46. 
During a recent journey through Siam, Pro- 
fessor Maxwell Sommerville, of this city, 
learned, when asking for a guide-book or 
similar description of the country, that 
nothing of the kind was in existence. As 
Siam is rapidly becoming more interesting 
to English-speaking people, Professor Som- 
merville has undertaken to supply the want 
of information respecting the country by 
an account of his personal observations and 
experiences, with careful descriptions of Siam- 
ese life and customs, and of the scenery 
through which he passed during his sojourn. 
His book is a handsome volume, abundantly 
and richly illustrated with photo-prints, show- 
ing the important buildings, the costumes of 
the people, the products of the country, and 
many of the religious and other ceremonies. 
Of the name of the country and the character 
of the people the Professor has the following : 
‘*Siam, from a Malay word, is the name 
given by Europeans; the natives know their 
country among themselves as Monang-Thai— 
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‘the realm of the free.’ The Siamese seem to 
be a happy, contented people. They are go 
simple in their tastes and their wants are go 
moderate that no great resources are required 
from which to draw a supply equal to their 
every want.’’ 

Buddhism is, of course, the over-shadowing 
feature of the land. The characteristic topes 
and innumerable spiral summits of Buddhist 
pagodas rising from the groves of verdant and 
golden trees are the first things to catch the 
traveler’s eye from the gulf. The banyan tree 
is regarded as sacred, and the bonzes, or priests, 
praise its miraculous powers. It is indeed 
sacrilegious to cut down trees or to kill any 
living thing, even bugs. The bonzes pass 
from house to house every morning begging 
their breakfasts. They are wrapped in their 
yellow cotton garments and hold out their 
bronze bowls for rice and their netted bags for 
fruit. The temples are located in walled 
inclosures known as wats, each covering sev- 
eral acres in extent. Near these wats congre- 
gate dealers in gold-leaf. The devout attach 
these sheets of gold to the images of the 
temple, and it is easy to imagine the bonzes 
see to it that there are always unfilled places 
enough. Little talismanic finger-rings are also 
sold, which have been made from the hairs of 
the tails and manes of the sacred horses. 

The priests are required to drink filtered 
water only. This might be consided a genuine 
modern triumph. But it is not for hygienic 
reasons that they drink filtered water. It is 
in order not unwittingly to destroy the life of 
animalcule. 

Perhaps the most renowned religious institu- 
tion of Siam is, however, the Chang-Phoouk, or 
White Elephant. There are now four of them, 
and each of them has a private apartment in 
a wat adjoining the king’s palace. Each has, 
furthermore, a private valet or keeper, over 
whom are several supervising noblemen of the 
court. These elephants are royally treated. 
Their food consists of bunches of tender grass, 
bananas, herbs, sugar-cane and coarse biscuit; 
their beverage is the purest water, into which 
fragrant blossoms are thrown. Professor Som- 
merville was informed by a gentleman of the 
court that the Siamese do not exactly worship 
these sacred white elephants, but believe that 
the souls of the greater, wiser and most holy 
have entered into the bodies of these pallid 
pachyderms. Thus, certain pure-white buds 
are believed to be the domiciles of the noble 
saints. Nevertheless, to the masses the white 
elephant is the incarnation of Buddha, and 
the ignorant natives often secretly confide their 
troubles to the ear of these huge beasts, ask- 
ing counsel, and taking the nod or shake 0 
the elephant’s trunk as a favorable or unfav- 
orable oracle. Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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Upon the Tree-Tops. 

By Olive Thorne Miller, author of ‘‘ A Bird-Lover in 
the West,’’ etc. 245 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.01. 

The quaintest picture in Mrs. Olive Thorne 

Miller’s book is a casual bit of autobiography ; 

it depicts how she watched a nest full of young 

shrikes for a morning. Undeterred by the 
weather—for the day ‘‘broke dismally with 
strong wind and a drizzling rain,;’’—she 
marched to her point of observation in 

the woods, ‘‘planted her camp chair in 

the least wet spot she could find, and, 

tucking her garments up from the 

ground, sat down.’’ There, happy under 

her swaying umbrella, she peered through 

her opera-glass, hour after hour, at the 

domestic felicity in the thorn tree. The 

scene illustrates not only the thorough- 

ness but the maternal solicitude with 

which Mrs. Miller observes nature. The 

chief pleasure to be had from her vol- 

ume comes from the acquaintance it gives 

one with the author. Her tone is inti- 

mate. She writes with the naturalness 

of friendly conversation, and by means 

of a certain unassuming skill in descrip- 

tion, seems to be conversing in the very 

presence of that which she describes. 

Her picturesque bits of phrasing, her 

skilful imitation of the call of birds, her 

passing allusion to flowers, her innum- 
erable suggestions of color, sound and 
movement, all flow easily from her pen. 

In details she shows unusual accuracy of 

observation. Mrs. Miller gives interest- 

ing observations on more than fifty of 

the more representative birds of the 

North Atlantic region, all showing obser- 

vation of the keenest and most sympa- 

thetic kind. Mrs. Miller is a real bird- 

lover, and she succeeds in conveying 

much of her enthusiasm to her reader. 
N. Y. Tribune. 


Hawthorne the Man. 
SKETCHES OF THE NOVELIST AT HOME. 
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tendency to write of everyday matters in a 
slightly strained and sometimes Corinthian 
manner she gives us in his most natural 
phases Hawthorne the man, Hawthorne the 
husband, father, and curiously detached mem- 
ber of society as it existed for him in Salem, 
in Concord, in Liverpool, London and Italy. 
To get at him thus it is necessary to read a 
great deal that is trivial and even irrelevant, 
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The enemy in the glass—The Orchard Oriole. 


Memories of Hawthorne. By Rose Hawthorne Houghton, Mifflin and Company. From ‘“ Upon the Tree-Tops.”’ 


Lathrop. With a portrait. 482 pp. Indexed. 

I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 
Mrs. Lathrop has not pretended to paint a fin- 
ished portrait of her father, and her volume is 
of the most fragmentary character, being noth- 
ing more nor less than a collection of personal 
documents with no thread of consecutive nar- 
tation binding the parts together. Yet this is 
a welcome and serviceable supplement to the 
biography of the novelist written by his son 
Julian. That work, well executed as it is, has 
of necessity a certain formal outline. Mrs. 
Lathrop eschews formality, and in spite of a 


but there is on the whole, so much that is elo- 
quent of his personality in the book before us 
that the author may claim to have builded bet- 
ter than she knew. Her attitude toward her 
parents is, indeed, one of the strongest proofs 
of her intimate understanding of their natures. 
She confesses that as the youngest child in 
the house she knew her father chiefly in moods 
less playful and comradely than those which 
her brother and sister had enjoyed, but she 
has unmistakably the Hawthorne spirit ; she 
writes almost exactly as her mother wrote. 
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Mrs. Hawthorne adored her husband. Mrs. 
Lathrop adored them both. Accordingly there 
is little if any difference between her intermit- 
tent eulogies of her father and the letters from 
Mrs. Hawthorne which make up the bulk of 
this volume and are themselves largely made 
up of notes on her husband’s character and 
experiences. From the first page to the last 
this is a fervid tribute toa man as much ad- 
mired by his family as he was beloved. 

N. Y. Tribune. 


The great2r part of this book is made up of 
the letters written by her mother, Sophia 
Hawthorne, and from these we get, perhaps, 
an even deeper insight into the beautiful nature 
of this loving wife and mother than into that 
of Hawthorne himself. From the letters that 
give us a glimpse of her courtship and early 
-married life to those written in old age, the 
tone throughout is that of pure happiness, of 
thankfulness in days of joy, courage in time 
of trial. There is the sunshine and gladness of 
springtime in them all, and no taint of envy or 
uncharitableness. By her the pressure of 
poverty was never felt, the narrowness.of their 
circumstances and the necessity for constant 
forethought and economy, but serving to bring 
more near the husband she worshipped, and to 
make more pleasant the visits of Emerson, 
Thoreau, Alcott, and all the little circle of 
friends that came into their lives. Very charm- 
ing, too, is the picture given us of Hawthorne 
himself, from the days when we see the shy 
and diffident man of genius gradually, and 
with infinite art, lured from the cheerlessness 
of the old Salem house into the happier family 
circle of his future wife, till the time of leave- 
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House in which Shelley lived. 
The Spanish Steps. 
From “ Literary Landmarks of Rome.” 


House in which Keats died. 


Copyright, 1897, by Harper and Brothers. 
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taking, when with shattered health and feeble 
frame he still holds himself erect and, in spite 
of puverty and pain, shows a brave face to the 
world. We may well be grateful to Mrs. 
Lathrop for a book that has a charm so subtle 
and so delicate, and for these ‘‘ magic little 
pictures of old days ’’ contained in the letters 
of her mother. N. Y. Sun. 


Mr. Hutton in Rome. 

Literary Landmarks of Rome. By Laurence Hutton, 
author of ‘‘ Literary Landmarks of Florence,” 
etc. Illustrated. 75 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 83 cents. 

Mr. Laurence Hutton continues indefatigably 

to give us his compact little surveys of the 

world-renowned shrines of authorship, and his 
latest book is no less instructive and com- 
panionable than its predecessors. Mr. Hutton 
knows how to tell his story with just the 
fullness and just the reticence which will 
make the traveler desire to hunt out the 

‘*Jandmarks’’ himself, with this volume in 

hand. His enthusiasm for the literature and 

romance of his subject does not make him 
forget to be practical. 

Mr. Hutton is happiest, perhaps, when 
he is following Hawthorne’s footsteps and 
lingering about the secluded tower in the 
little Via Portoghesi where Hilda’s lantern 
dimly burned. ‘There is, too, a thrill for the 
reader in the brief description of Sir Walter 
walking with pain about the Roman streets, 
and writing his broken last sentence in his 
apartment in the Casa Bernini. 

This, like the others of the ‘‘ Literary 
Landmarks ’’ series, is practically a trust- 
worthy guide-book to the places that the 

literary pilgrim most 
wants to visit. Mr. 
Hutton is indefatig- 
able in obtaining exact 
information, and de- 
lightfully scrupulous 
in acknowledgment 
of his authorities, but 
he does more than 
furnish dry facts— 
he makes them seem 
the keys to vast and 
beautiful possessions 
and leaves the pilgrim 
with a happy sense of 
discovery and imex- 

haustible wealth. 
N. Y. Times. 


=‘‘In an Ancient 
Mirror ’’ is the title of 
a book by Mr. Flower- 
dew. 
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The Devil-Tree of El-Dorado. 


A Novel. By Frank Aubrey. With illustrations by 
Leigh Ellis and Fred. Hyland. 392 pp. 12mo, 
$110; by mail, $1.25. 

Mr. Aubrey’s book is full of human interest, 

and is very timely just now, since the scene is 

laid in or near Venezuela (this point is not 
clearly settled), and in a marvellous district 
that lies very near the line of the long disputed 
boundary. ‘The district is known as Roraima, 
and the curious fact about it is that it has not 
been explored, at least within the memory of 
man, and is apparently inaccessible 
except by means of balloons. For 

Roraima is an exceedingly lofty table- 

land, formed of precipitous rocks and 

girt by dense forests, which are appar- 
ently impervious. 

The plot of the story is simple. 
Two young adventurers learn that a 
man known as Monella is about to 
try to reach Roraima and they join 
him. After many curious adventures 
the three cut their way through the 
thick forest and through an opening in 
the rock, and gain access to Roraima. 
They ascend, and in due time arrive 
at a beautiful city, which is peopled 
with beings who know nothing of the 
outer world. The king receives the 
wanderers kindly, but Coryon, the high 
priest, looks askance at them. A mon- 
ster of malignity and cruelty is he. 
No one is safe from him, and his fav- 
orite mode of dealing out punishment 
is by means of the deadly devil-tree. 
This horrible tree has numerous 
branches, which writhe and coil in 
snake like fashion, speedily crushing to 
death any person who may come within 
their reach. Coryon rids himself of 
his enemies by throwing them to the 
devil-tree. 

In the end, too, Coryon seems to 
have his way in all things. But as he 
is on the point of giving one of the 
adventurers to the greedy tree, Monella 
appears and thwarts him. Coryon 
was great, but now Monella is greater, 
for—wonderful to relate !—he announ- 
ces to the assembled multitude that he is no 
other than their long-lost King Mellanda, who 
passed away centuries ago, and whom the 
people have ever since looked for, knowing 
that when he did come he would free them 
from the abominably cruel Coryon. And they 
are right. Coryon himself is given to the 
accursed tree, after which the shameful thing 
is shattered into splinters by means of dyna- 
mite. Then one of the adventurers marries 
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the reigning king's daughter, the other ad- 
venturer goes back to his own people, laden 
with treasures of incalculable value, and 
Monella, the stately, heroic, long-lived 
monarch, seeing the land once more at peace, 
concludes that his work is done, and, being 
utterly weary of life, gladly goes down to the 
grave. His last thought is of Roraima. He 
is determined that this fair land shall not 
become the prey of men lusting for gold and 
empire, and he takes adequate measures to 
prevent other adventurers from ever reach- 
ing it. 


“Other branches swooped down, coiling round him.” 
From “‘ The Devil-Tree of El-Dorado.” 


A strange and strong story, not faultless— 
what story is?—but so very interesting that 
one cares not for the few trifling blemishes. 
The style is slightly crude here and there, and 
there are a few weak sentimental passages, but 
these little blurs are as nothing to our eyes, 
overshadowed as they are by the crowning 
horror of the devil-tree and the wonderful 
sights and people of the golden city. 

N. Y. Herald. 
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A Marital Liability. 

By Elizabeth Phipps Train, author of ‘‘A Social 
Highwayman,”’ etc. Illustrated by Violet Oakley. 
The Lotos Library. 213 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by 
mail, 64 cents. 


‘* A Marital Liability’’ is the history of a 
part of the life of Murray Van Vorst, who 
has suffered ten years imprisonment upon the 
charge of forgery rather than betray the guilt 
of his wicked wife. The story opens with his 
release from confinement, his chance meeting 


‘She had come suddenly upona man, sitting in a chair, with 
hands nervously gripping the arms.”’ 


J. B. Lippincott Company. From “A Marital Liability.” 
with his daughter Sylvia and his re-entrance 
into society under the shelter and guidance of 
a very amiable widow. The story is laid in 
New York principally. Flartford Post. 


=‘‘ The Half Caste; An Old Governess’ 
Tales,’’ by Miss Mulock, author of ‘‘ John 
Halifax Gentleman,’’ will be published by 
Mr. Thomas Whittaker at once. The story 
first appeared in Chambers’ Journal, and is now 
for the first time issued in book form. 


News. 


Biblical Heroes. 


Hero Tales from Sacred Story. By Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks, D. D., author of ‘‘ The Fisherman and His 
Friends, etc. With allegorical illustrations from 
famous modern paintings and sculpture. 295 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

This is a collection of stories in which are 

narrated the most inspiring deeds mentioned 

in the Bible, from the days of Samson to those 
of Paul. As Carlyle in his ‘‘ Heroes and Hero 

Worship ’’ tells us about famous leaders of 

men,so Dr. Banks in this book tells us about 

famous Biblical heroes and heroines. There 
are altogether eighteen tales, toeach of which 

a chapter is devoted. Among the most effec- 

tive of the tales are: ‘‘ The Sword Captured 

from the Giant ;’’ ‘‘The Story of David and 

Goliath ;’’ ‘‘The Heroine of a Woman’s 

Prayer Meeting; The Story of Lydia’s Con- 

version and Its Results;’’ ‘‘The Romantic 

Story of Onesimus; How He Sinned, Jour- 

neyed to Paul and Found His God,”’’ and 

‘Sandals for a Prince’s Daughter ; or, The 

Relation of the Beauty of Body and Beauty of 

Soul.’’ Written in a pleasing and entertain- 

ing fashion, with the element of the super- 

natural generally eliminated, the value of such 

a book when presented to young and plastic 

minds cannot be fully estimated. It is illus- 

trated with numerous half-tone plates from 


famous modern paintings and sculpture. 
N. Y. Herald. 


The Hero of Scotland. 


Robert the Bruce, and the Struggle for Scottish Independ- 
ence. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M. P., 
author of ‘‘ Scottish Landnames,”’ etc. Illustra- 
ted. Heroes of the Nations Series. 387 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

The task which Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 

set for himself in composing this volume, must 

have been a highly attractive and agreeable 
one for a true-born Scotsman, for of all the 
gallant knights and wonderful heroes, of 
that land of knights and heroes there is 
none quite so gallant and so wonderful, none 
whose memory is quite so dear to Scotland as 
Robert the Bruce, the first king of the north 
country. Strange as it may seem for a land 
where notable men of letters have been as 
plentiful in later times as knights and heroes 
were in other days, no one seems to have 
thought it worth while until now to rescue the 
life story of the founder of Scottish independ- 
ence from the mass of legendary lore with 
which it has always been interwoven and set 
it forth upon the solid foundation of historical 
fact. Such is the work which Sir Herbert 

Maxwell has attempted in this volume, and 

right well has he carried out his intention. 

The reader is presented with an entirely new 
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view of the character of the Scottish hero, and 
a more comprehensive idea of the terrific 
struggle for independence waged among the 
lochs and hills. The reign of John de Balliol, 
the campaign of Wallace, the death of Wallace 
and the revolt of Bruce, the adventures of the 
King of Scots, the invasion of England and 
Ireland and other events closely associated 
with Scottish history are treated consecutively 
with a positive precision and convincing clear- 
ness that make this volume especially valuable 
to the student. While the story is not long, 
it contains all the facts necessary to an intelli- 
gent understanding of the situation and the 
general course of events. The text is rein- 
forced by a number of original photographic 
illustrations of historic scenes in Scotland, 
such as Stirling Castle, Lake Trool, Kildrum- 
mie Castle, and other famous places. There 
is also a map of Bannockburn, and a large 
number of representations of ancient Scottish 
coins and shields. Philadelphia Press. 


Romance. 

The Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of Allegory. 
By George Saintsbury, M.A. Periods of Euro- 
pean Literature. Edited by Professor Saintsbury. 
429 pp. Indexed. i12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

Yet another series! This time it is a very 

ambitious scheme that presents itself, under 


the editorship of Professor Saintsbury ; nothing 
less than the dividing up of European litera- 
ture into horizontal, not vertical, sections, and 
treating its history, not according to countries, 


but according to periods. The series is to be 
called ‘‘ Periods of European Literature,’’ and 
the volume which appears first, though it 
ought chronologically to come second, is 
written by the editor himself. Obviously, the 
difficulty in the case of such a series will be to 
find properly qualified contributors. Hallam, as 
we know, wrote ‘‘ The Literature of Europe,’’ 
and Mr. Saintsbury, whose reading has prob- 
ably been more extensive than Hallam’s, can 
range at will over French, English, German, 
and Scandinavian literature in almost any 
century that one might like toname. But will 
he be able to form a table round of knights as 
qualified as himself to pursue the quest in all 
countries and in the books of every chronicler 
and poet? Weshallsee as the twelve volumes 
succeed one another in due course; at present 
we must be content to remark that it is much 
more difficult to write with adequate learning 
on subjects like ‘‘ The Fourteenth Century ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Augustan Ages,’’ when these cover 
the whole of Europe and the ‘literatures of at 
least six or seven countries, than to trace the 
literature of one country through a much 
longer space of time. Meanwhile Mr. Saints- 
bury’s own book is, of course, full of learning, 
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and it happens that the period, and especially 
the French chansons de geste have always been 
favorites with him. Whether any part of the 
book has been written in the form of profes- 
sorial lectures at Edinburgh he does not in- 
form us, but from the nature of the case the 
subject is one which will be of greater interest 
to students than to the general reader. The 
latter personage, however, if he is intelligent 
enough to care about such matters as the 
sources of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Idylls’’ or of the 
stories which Wagner’s operas have once more 
made the property of the whole world, will 
find what he wants in Mr. Saintsbury’s chap- 
ters on ‘‘ The Matter of Britain’’ and 
on ‘‘ Middle High German Poetry.’’ Still 
more curious is the chapter on that most 
extraordinary literary outcrop, the various 
romantic versions of classical stories which 
possessed the world, to the exclusion of almost 
everything else, during the later Middle Ages. 
Nothing in history is more odd than the 
literature that in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries grouped itself round the story of 
Troy and the story of Alexander; a mon- 
strous blending of history and legend, paganism 
and Christianity, of the West and the East. 
A clear account within a brief space of this 
widspread literature was wanted, and Mr. 
Saintsbury has provided one, though, like so 
much of what he writes, itis a little crabbed 
in style, and though he too much avoids a 
plain statement of names and dates. 

London Times. 


The Voyage of the Rattletrap. 

By Hayden Carruth, author of ‘‘ The Adventures of 
Jones,’’ etc. Illustrated by H. M. Wilder. 207 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

This is a story, told in the first person, of two 

young men and a boy who start out from a 


_ 


From‘ The Voyage of the Rattletrap.”—Copyright, 1897, by Harper & Brothers, 


Flight of the Blacksmith. 
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town in Dakota called Prairie Flower in a 
prairie schooner named ‘‘ The Rattletrap.’’ 
They have humorous adventures, finally bring- 
ing up at Deadwood, then returning home- 
ward and after having traveled one thousand 
miles and having taken two months in which 
to do it. Incidentally, in the course of the 
story, the author gives much information of 
life in Dakota twenty years ago. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
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The Falcon of Langeac. 
By Isabel Whiteley. 227 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.20. 
This is a book that brings to the reader a 
sense of brightness and freshness most com- 
forting after satiety with the dull novels of 
‘*modern society,’’ or yet duller novels 
‘written with a lofty purpose,’’ that weigh 
down his table and his mind alike continually. 
It is a story portraying a possible brief episode 
of human life, long ago, and showing that 
goodness, heroism, and love were there, as 
they always have been and always will be, 
enough to dignify trivial incidents, and to 
shed a glow of beauty around the darkest 
environment. The scene of the story is laid 
in Brittany in the first half of the sixteenth 
century, a few years after the death of the 
Chevalier Bayard. This knight, ‘‘ without 
fear and without reproach,’’ though he had 
passed away, had left the record of his life as 
an inspiration to the young men of France, 
and an incitement to worthy deeds. Surely 
such inspiration and incitement were needed, 
for it was a time of shameful license and open 
cruelty, when feudal lords seized what they 
chose, held their ill-gotten gains with a strong 
hand, and defied civil and ecclesiastical law 
alike, knowing that neither had arm long 
enough to reach them. In this story Armel of 
Langéac is despoiled of the estates left him by 
his father by a half brother, a man of depraved 
and violent life ; and is forced to flee for his 
life to the shelter of a monastery. With him 
goes a young girl, a cousin, likewise despoiled 
by the same agency. The adventures which 
befall the two before they are again restored to 
their own are notso very remarkable, but they 
are told with such evident appreciation of the 
spirit of medizval chivalry, with such sim- 
plicity of manner and grace of diction, that 
the book holds its interest from the first page 
to the last. Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


=Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish shortly 
Mr. George Gamble’s new novel, ‘‘ A Farrago 
of Folly.’’ A bicycle ride at midnight down 
Folkestone Hill—an acclivity which has had 
a salutary effect on more than one ‘‘ scorcher ’’ 
—is a feature of the story. 


News. 


NOTES. 


=The Macmillan Company announces a 
new volume by Shailer Matthews entitled 
‘““The Social Teachings of Jesus: An Essay 
in Christian Sociology.’’ 

=Ginn and Company will publish early in 
May, in the Atheneum Press Series, ‘‘ Burke’s 
Speech on Conciliation with America,’’ edited, 
with an introduction and notes, by Prof. Ham- 
mond Lamont, of Brown University. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


=R. F. Fenno and Co. will publish in May 
‘The Cedar Star,’’ by Mary E. Mann, author 
of ‘‘Susannah,’’ The work is described as 
‘‘an intensely human love-story, showing 
much cleverness in the delineation of char- 
acter.”’ Publishers’ Weekly. 

=Smith, Elder and Company will publish 
this month a biography of Gabriele von Biilow, 
whose husband, Heinrich von Butlow, was 
Prussian ambassador in London at the time of 
the Queen’s accession. The book contains an 
interesting description of the Bilow’s life in 
London, and Sir Edward Malet contributes a 
preface to the volume. London Atheneum, 


=‘‘ One Man’s View,’’ which is to be issued 
by Herbert S. Stone and Company, shortly, is 
announced by the publishers as a problem 
novel in which the story is worth while for its 
own sake, and in which there are none of the 
features which have so often offended in mod- 
ern psychological studies. The ‘ view”’ is 
said to be a novel one. The author is Leonard 
Merrick, one of the younger English writers. 

=Thomas Y. Crowell and Co. announce for 
publication during the coming season a new 
book by Marshall Saunders, entitled ‘‘ The 
King of The Park.’’ The story owes its 
origin to Sergeant Hebard, of the Back Bay 
Park, Boston. Miss Saunders made the ac- 
quaintance of the sergeant who interested her 
in his pets, especially Boozy, the hero of the 
book. Upon describing them to Geo. T. 
Angell, President of the Humane Society, 
Miss Saunders was requested by him to put 
them into a story. 


=Mr. Henry I. Sheldon having visited 
Nicaragua and having personally inspected the 
ship canals of Suez, Kiel and Manchester, and 
had many conferences with expert engineers, 
gives in his volume, entitled ‘‘ Notes on Nicar- 
agua,’’ to be published by A. C. McClurg and 
Company, his reasons for his belief that the 
Nicaragua Canal is both advisable and practic- 
able. He tells the story of his visit to Nicar- 
agua, pleads for the resumption of work on 
the canal, and recommends that the United 
States should both undertake the whole re 
sponsibility of making it and afterwards con- 
trol the management. 





1. Jules Verne was born at Nantes, France, Febru- 
ary 8, 1828. 

2. ‘Henri Gréville’’ is the pseudonym of Alice 
Marie Céleste Henry Durand. 

3. Saxe Holm is a pseudonym under which a num- 
ber of popular stories were published in 1874. 
authorship has never been acknowledged. 


The 


Sydney.— eae 

1. Any communication would reach Mrs. L..B. Wal- 
ford, if sent in care of her English publishers, Smith, 
Elder and Company, or A. Constable and Company, 
both of London. 

2. We know of but two sequels to Dickens’ unfin- 
ished novel, ‘‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood.’’ They 
are: ‘‘John Jasper’s Secret,’’ written by Wilkie Col- 
lins and published by Peterson, but now out of print; 
and one by T. P. James, who claimed to be inspired 
by the spirit of Dickens. This was published in 1873 
at Brattleboro, Vt. 


A. B. replying to M. L. in April Book News, in- 
forms us that the author of the poem beginning 
“May the memory of each giver,’’ is Mrs. Fran- 
cesE. W. Harper. The poem was read by the author 
on the occasion of the dedication of the Edward T. 
Parker annex to the Union Home for Colored People, 
Philadelphia. 


A. B. also informs us that C. K.’s quotation is from 
a poem entitled ‘‘ The Engineer’s Death,’’ which ap- 
peared in the August, 1893, /ournal of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. 


G. B.— 
Who is the author the poem whose title and last 
stanza are: 
LA FILLE BIEN GARDEE. 
“Well, bless you Edith! When you sailed 
I put aboard your ship 
‘Vanity Fair,’ by Thackeray, and my dear old 
‘Hound,’ by Grip; 
And to us girls her destiny more sure 
Protection sends, 
Than such a dog to bite her foes, 
Such book to bite her friends.”’ 


F. P. C.— 
Can anyone give author of the following quotation 
and where can it be found: 
““ My lyre I tune, my voice I raise ; 
But with my numbers mix my sighs ; 
And while I sing Euphelia’s praise 
I fix my soul on Chloe’s eyes.’’ 


R. Welsh — 
Who is the author and where can be found the 
poem entitled ‘‘ The Little Boy Jack.’’ 


M. D.— 
Who is the author and where can the poem ‘‘ The 
Gray Forest Eagle’’ be found? 


M. R. G.— 
Can anyone give the authorship of the quotation 
following : 
“ The lilies do not toil, the lilies do not spin, 
They have to hold their chalices: to catch the rain- 
drops in, 
To keep their raiment white as snow, from golden 
heart to hem, 
To justify the words of praise the Master spoke of 
them.’’ 


WILLIAM T. ADAMs died March 27th at his homein 
Boston. William Taylor Adams, who is better known 
by his pen name of Oliver Optic than by his real 
name, was born at Medway, Mass., July 30, 1822. His 
life was one of incessant activity and tireless labor 
in several fields. He taught school twenty years, 
and while devoting himself with great vigor and 
signal success to his duties as a teacher, produced a 
quantity of reading for the young which 1s astonish- 
ing. He served three terms as a member of the 
School Board of Dorchester, a suburb of Boston ; 
served a term in the State Legislature ; edited at 
different times three periodicals designed for youth- 
ful readers, ‘‘ Student and Schoolmate,’’ ‘‘ Oliver 
Optic’s Magazine,’’ and ‘‘ Our Little Ones ;”’ traveled 
here and abroad, in the meantime pouring forth a 
constant succession of short stories and bvoks for 
young people. Among contemporary writers he had 
hardly a rival in the number of his works, with the 
possible exception of Jokai, the Hungarian. He is 
credited with over a hundred books and a thousand 
stories, which, if not so entertaining to matured taste 
as the ‘‘ Thousand and One Nights,”’ certainly proved 
fascinating for the audience to which they were ad- 
dressed, as is attested by the fact that about a million 
copies of his works have been sold. Some of the 
most popular of ‘‘ Oliver Optic’s’’ works are entitled 
‘* The Boat Club Stories,’’ ‘‘ Riverdale,’’ ‘‘ Army and 
Navy,’’ ‘‘ Young America Abroad,’’ ‘‘ Lake Shore” 
and ‘‘ Upward and Onward.’’ Philadelphia Ledger. 


Mrs. MARGARET J. PRESTON, the well-known 
writer of Southern war poetry, died in Baltimore 
March 28th. Mrs. Preston was the second daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. George Junken, founder of Lafayette 
College and was born in Pennsylvania in 1827. In 
1857 she married Prof. J. T. S. Preston of the Virginia 
Military Institute, who afterward served on General 
Stonewall Jackson’s staff with the rank of Colonel. 
Her sister, Eleanor, was General Jackson’s first wife. 
Among her best-known works are ‘‘ Beechenbrook,’’ 
‘““Old Songs and New,’ ‘‘Colonial Ballads,’’ and 
‘‘Aunt Dorothy.’? Mrs. Preston was known through- 
out the South as the ‘‘ Mimosa of Southern Litera- 
ture.’? As Miss Margaret Junken she began her lite- 
rary career by contributing to the Southern /.iterary 
Messenger, when that periodical was under the charge 
of the late John R. Thompson. N. Y. Times. 


Violets. 


A friend brought sweetest violets, 
And laid them in my lap to-day, 
And straight the winter afternoon 
Put on the brightness of the May. 


The silent flowers, with subtle breath, 
Beguiled away my thoughts of pain ; 
‘*O heart,’’ their voiceless odor said, 
‘*Put on thy robes of light again !’’ 


‘*For winter wanes, and spring returns— 
Dear spring, when all things lovely shine; 
_And hidden ways and cloistered cells 
Grow radiant as with bloom divine. 


‘* That path cannot be wholly dark 
Which God hath sown with violets : 
Lo! on the earth, as in the sky, 
For thee His morning star he sets.’’ 
From ‘‘ Laster Bells,’’ 
by Margaret E. Sangster. 





Book News. 


CKOY 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, with descrip- 
tions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 


Reference. 
Religion. 
History. 


Biography and Reminiscences. 


Travel and Description. 
Guide Books. 

Science. 

Mechanical Science. 
Sociology. 

Currency. 


Educational. 

Lectures and Addresses, 
Essays. 

Literature. 

Classics. 

Poetry. 

Boys and Girls. 
Fiction. 

French Books. 

Spanish Books. 


Agriculture. 

Natural History. 
Useful and Fine Arts. 
Botany. 

Out-Door Studies. 
Geology. 

Mythology. 

Physics. . 
Architecture. 
Biology. 


Political and Social Science. 


REFERENCE, 


College Year-Book and Athletic Record for the Acade- 
mic Year, The. 1896-97. Compiled and edited by 
Edwin Emerson, Jr. 592 pp. Indexed. i2mo, 
$1.80 ; by mail, $1.92. 

To Minerva Mr. Emerson properly returns his 
thanks for the main scheme, and proceeds to give an 
alphabetical catalogue and description of all Ameri- 
can (2. é., United States) universities, colleges, and 
schools of learning qualified to confer collegiate 
degrees. He supplements this information with mis- 
cellany regarding degrees, college fraternities, colors, 
yells, publications, politics, together with university 
extension and statistics of education and illiteracy. 

An athletic record follows ; and an index of all the 

professors, instructors, and college officers closes the 

laborious compilation. The typography is most taste- 
ful, the presentation logical and compact. We have 
seldom seen the initial number of any enterprise 
more indicative of settled purpose or more prophetic 
ot permanence so far as merit can command it. Doubt- 
less errors could be found by scrutiny, and we have 
casually encountered them—the mass of names, facts, 
and figures is too great to permit of perfect accuracy ; 
but the second issue may be expected to be freer 
from errors than the first, after an exchange of proofs. 

The index fills thirty pages in triple columns. Many 

interesting comparisons may be directly made by 

means of the line of figures as to income, students, 
instructors, buildings, and books which regularly suc- 
ceeds the title of the college. Thus, Smith College 

(for women), founded in 1875, has $17,000 more 

income than the neighboring Amherst, founded in 

1821, and nearly twice as many students and instruc- 

tors; less than half as many buildings and books. 

N. Y. Post. 


RELIGION. 


Arnold’s Practical Sabbath-School Commentary on the 
International Lessons, 1897. Illustrated. 233 pp. 
8vo, 38 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

Useful for teachers whose opportunities for study 
of their Sunday’s lesson is limited. 


Bible Study by Books. By Rev. Henry T. Sell, A. M., 
author of ‘‘ Supplemental Bible Studies.’’ 273 pp. 
16mo, 54 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 

An examination of the successive books of the 

Bible, useful for students who do not wish to lose 

sight of the total effect in dealing with details. 


Christian Life in Germany as Seen in the State and the 
Church, By Edward F. Williams, D.D. 320 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

A careful study of the Lutheran Church of Ger- 
many, of the method of religious teaching ; of the 
achievements of foreign missions under Teutonic guid- 
ance, of home-work, and of the social and moral con- 
ditions of the country at large from 1860 to the 
present time. 


College of Apostles, The. A Study of the Twelve. 
By James I. Vance, D. D., author of ‘‘ Church 
Portals,’’ etc. 160 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
66 cents. 

‘* The College of Apostles, a Study of the Twelve,” 
announces itself as an effort to make into real peo- 
ple the men whom Christ selected as the founders of 
the Christian Church. Dr. Vance, in his preface, 
modestly deprecates anticipated criticism by saying, 
“‘It may seem to some that there is not enough of 
‘holy awe’ in the treatment of these men in the 
pages that follow. It may seem to others that the 
available material from which the dominant character- 
istics of some of the apostles have been determined 
is too meager, and the interpretation of Scripture at 
times fanciful.’’ He was aware, it appears, of his 
own weaknesses, for it is precisely these two points that 
give us pause. Not that we would “deify these 
men, or lift them to an altitude where they must 
not be criticised,’’ but we do feel that more even than 
a due sense of dignity and decorum is sacrificed in 
writing, for instance, of the apostle Peter: ‘‘ He was 
a man of boundless energy, who kicked difficulties 
out of the way as easily as snow-flakes, led forlorn 
hopes, preached great sermons, and denied the Lord. 
Sometimes he was as tender as a woman, and again 
he snorts likea runaway locomotive, and leaves ruin 
in his track.’’ As to the second point, the accusation 
of an interpretation at times too fanciful of extremely 
slight hints and indications in the Gospel record, our 
author has not cleared himself. The temptation to 
this, in a work of the popular character of the present, 
was doubtless very great. The little book, however, 
is not without salt of genuine savor. It is animated, 
readable, and full of excellent religious teaching of 
a good, hearty, old-fashioned kind, but its style is 
needlessly familiar, and sometimes even slangy, which 
is a great pity. The characterization of Peter given 
above is sufficient to exemplify this. Too often there 
is a repetition of faults of the same order. 

N. Y. Christian Advocate. 


Footprints of the Apostles, As traced hy Saint Luke in 
the Acts. Being sixty Portions for Private Study 
and Instruction in Church. A Sequel to Foot- 
prints of the Son of Man as traced by Saint 
Mark. By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D. D. 
In twovolumes. 262, 330pp. Indexed. iI2mo, 
$2.60; by mail, $2.84. 

In these volumes the Dean of Lichfield pursues 
the narrative of the early days of the Christian 
Church, which he began under the title ‘‘ Footprints 
of the Son of Man.’’ The book does not appeal to 
so wide a circle of readers as does, for instance, Dean 
Farrar’s treatment of the same subject. The Prot- 
estant Dissenter, who gives the latter work a place 
of honor on his shelves, would reject Dr. Luckock’s 
book, for he insists upon the Divine constitution of 
the episcopate. Even the Low Churchman must 
avoid the Dean’s exposition of the Acts, for it 1s 
full of a kind of Popery, in respect of the sacta- 
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mental system ; and a Catholic must similarly keep 
clear of it, if for no other reason, because the writer 
ignores the supremacy of Peter, and because on the 
subject of grace his ideasare hard to reconcile with 
the teaching of the schools. There remains that 
section of the Church of England of which Dean 
Luckock isa distinguished ornament. For the clergy 
of that school of thought which has grown out of 
the Oxford Movement these volumes provide a sin- 
gularly helpful magazine of Scriptural defences, and 
they will besides serve singularly to lighten the task 
of adapting to the popular understanding the com- 
ments requisite for the elucidation of the historical 
narrative. London Academy. 


Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch, The. By Charles 
Augustus Briggs, D.D. Newedition, revised and 
enlarged. 288 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.04. 

A very thorough revision has been made of this 
edition of Professor Brigg’s work ; and new material 
added both in the body of the work and in the appen- 
dices. Publishers’ Weekly. 


History of the Papacy, A. From the Great Schism to 
the Sack of Rome. By M. Creighton, D.D. 
New edition in six volumes. Volume I. 388 pp. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

“History of the Papacy from the Great Schism to 
the Sack of Rome ’’ deals, apart from its introductory 
chapters, only with the period from 1378 to the end of 
the century. Its subject is, of course, of very high 
importance to the scientific historian, as the Papal 
Schism, with the rival Papacies at Rome and at 
Avignon, were potent influences in preparing for the 
Reformation and changing medizval into modern 
Europe. London Speaker. 
Introduction to the History of Religion, An. By Frank 

Byron Jevons, M.A., Litt, D. 443 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.25 ; by mail, $2.40. 

Directed to the history of early religion through 
anthropological avenues as Matthew Arnold pursued 
the subject through literary channels. It is held that 
the interests of truth and religion are fundamentally 
identical, serves as an introduction to the history of 
religion as well as an investigation of the folk-lore 
of biblical and ante-biblical times. 

Jeremiah. Edited, with an introduction and notes by 
Richard G. Moulton, M. A., Ph.D. The Modern 
Reader’s Bible. 238 pp. Indexed. 18mo, 38 
cents ; by mail, 41 cents. 

Professor Moulton’s edition of the ‘‘ Book of Jere- 
miah ’’ with the clear notes and inspiring words of a 
masterful teacher. 


Larger Life, The. Sermons and an Essay. By the Rev. 
Edgar Gardner Murphy. With an introduction 
by the Bishop Coadjutor of Southern Ohio. 
238 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

A discussion in contemporary theology from the 
Bishop Coadjutor of Southern Ohio, dealing with the 
unitarian standpoint. 

Layman’s Lent, A. An Argument for its Observance 
from an Historical Scriptural and Practical Stand- 
point. By Archibald Campbell Knowles, author of 
“On Wings of Fancy,” etc. With a commendatory 
preface by the Rt. Rev. Isaac Lea Nicholson, 
S.T. D. 138pp. With an appendix. 16mo, 60 
cents, by mail, 66 cents. A 

An appeal for the old time Christianity of the Bible. 
Little Directory of Worship. A Book of Prayers for the 

Young. With hymns and illustrations. _Com- 
piled by Herbert Parrish, M. A. 93 pp. Indexed. 
18mo, 35 cents ; by mail, 38 cents. a 

For the ritualistic party in the Protestant Episcopal 
church ; directions chiefly for young people for daily 
worship, for confession, and for the mass. Followed 
by a number of hymns. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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News. 


Modern Methods in Church Work. The Gospel Renais- 
sance, By Rev. George Whitefield Mead. With 
an introduction by Rev. Charles L. Thompson, 
D.D. 363 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.25. 

The growth of Christian churches of every creed in 
elasticity of method, and in increasing influence upon 
the life and thought of the world is shown in ways 
undreamed of a generation back. For though the 
Christian ideal has remained unchanged since the 
foundation of the faith, this ideal has not always been 
the ideal of organized bodies of Christians, and the 
separation of the faith from the habits of daily life 
was at oncea marvel and a reproach. But new life 
would seem to have entered into many dry theological 
bones. Systems of humanitarianism, sociology, or 
whatever name best describes the work of man for 
his fellows, are now accepted even by the most evan- 
gelical sects as kindred to their own, and the Church 
approaches unity in effort if not in creed and formula. 
Mr. Mead makes a valuable contribution to this sub- 
ject in this volume. He endorses every proper agency 
as legitimate in the healing and care of sick souls, 
drawing them into the church and binding them 
there. He offers many suggestious, gathered from 
the wide examination, upon the most practical and 
efficient means of attracting the non-church-goers to 
the services. Open-air preaching, excellent music, 
men’s clubs and brotherhoods, libraries, classes, diet 
kitchens, beneficiary and loan associations and the 
myriad helpful methods in operation in the guilds of 
our _—_ city churches, all are commended by Mr. 
Mead as aids to sustain and build up the Christian 
organization for wider influence and greater power. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


New Testament Hours. By Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D., LL.D., author of ‘‘ Hours with the Bible,’’ 
etc. VolumeIV. St. Peter to Revelation. Il- 
lustrated 475 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.26. 

There are four volumes in this set. Vol. 1, The gos- 
pels ; vols. 2 and 3, The apostles, their lives and letters ; 
vol. 4, St. Peter to Revelation. The latter volume 
finishes the series of ‘‘ Hours with the Bible,’’ which 
now embraces both the Old and the New Testaments. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour jous Christ, 
The. Translated from the Latin Vulgate. Dili- 
gently compared with the original Greek. With 
Annotations, References, and an Historical and 
Chronological Index. With the imprimatur of 
Most Rev. M. A. Corrigan, D.D. With 100 illus- 
trations. 448 pp. 18mo, 48 cents; by mail, 
56 cents. 


An illustrated edition with the imprimatur of 
Archbishop Corrigan, of New York. 


Paul. A Herald ‘of the Cross. By Florence Morse 
Kingsley, author of ‘‘ Titus,’’ etc. 450 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

In this book is represented the extension of Chris- 
tianity among the Gentiles through the appointed 
herald, Paul. The most conspicuous events in the 
famous missionary journeys are related with simple 
grace and a fidelity to the old record which speaks 
much for the judgment of the author. While the 
story may not beas deeply scholarly as some conspic- 
uous biblical novels one might mention, it will by 
that very fact, perhaps, reach many who are not 
attracted by the others. It is a book that may safely be 
expected to have a very wide reading and to give 
faithful, vivid impressions of the times described. 
The distinction between the church at Jerusalem and 
the Christianity that was preached to the Gentiles is. 
powerfully presented. The great darkness and need 
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of the pagan world are strongly contrasted with the 
light and fullness of the new faith. 
Hartford Post. 


Practical Studies on the Parables of Our Lord. By B. W. 
Maturin, author of ‘‘Some Principles and Prac- 
tices of the Spiritual Life.’ 295 pp. tI2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

An attempt to draw out the leading practical 
thought in each of the parables, and to apply it. 


Protestantism. A Study in the Direction of Religious 
Truth and Christian Unity. By Edward P. Usher, 
A.M., LL.B. 44o pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 

Aims to reconcile the new tendencies in belief with 
the more conservative faith of earlier days. A lati- 
tudenarian’s view of present conditions in the Epis- 
copal Church of America, and the established church 
of England. 

Representative Christ, The. By Frederic William Farr. 
With a portrait. 219 pp. 1I2mo, 80 cents; by 
mail, 90 cents. 

Twenty-one sermons from the Bethlehem Baptist 
pulpit of Philadelphia. 


Search-Light of St. Hippolytus. The Papacy and the 
New Testament in the Light of Discovery. By 
Parke P. Flournoy. With an introduction by 
Prof. Walter W. Moore, D.D., LL.D. 250pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

The claims of the Roman Catholic Church and cer- 
tain modern theories of rationalism are dealt with in 
this book. More than fifty years ago a work of great 
value, written by St. Hippolytus, a man born a little 
more than half a century after the death of St. John, 
was found in a monastery on Mount Athos. This 
work —‘‘The Refutation of all Heresies ’’—Mr. 
Flournoy takes as the basis of his argument. He uses 
it with skill, and produces a telling and most inter- 
esting study of the claims of the papacy. 

N. Y. Christian Advocate. 


Sermons Preached on Special Occasions, 1860-1889. By 
H.P. Liddon, D. D., D. C. L., LL. D. 359 pp. 
I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

The late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's is here 
represented by some of his characteristic sermons, 
covering the thirty years most active of his life. 


Short Instructions for Every Sunday of the Year, and for 
the Principal Feasts. From the French, by Rev. 
Thomas F. Ward. 352 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.13. 

For the priests or laity of the Catholic Church ; 
translated from the French by the pastor of the 
Church of St. Charles Borromeo, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Supernatural, The. A Rational View of the Divine 
Word, and of the Dual Nature of Man. By 
Katholikos. With introduction by the Rev. J. W. 
i M.A. 242pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 

1.22. 

‘* The object of the author is to bring before the 
rising generation, in as simple a form as possible, the 
fact which scientific writers are proving by each new 
discovery they make, that there is not a single thing 
in creation, great or small, which does not, when 
rightly understood, show, fer se, that it was made by 
One who had all power, all knowledge, and all skill ; 
and that this Maker is zow, as in the moment of 
creation, unchanged in His designs and purposes. 
The same laws govern the universe to-day as 
governed it countless ages ago.’’ vom the Preface. 


‘Thirty-Nine Articles and the Age of the Reformation, 
The. An Historical and Doctrinal Exposition in 
the Light of Contemporary Documents. By the 
Rev. E. Tyrrell Green,M. A. 456 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $3.20; by mail, $3.39. 


News. 


Based upon lectures delivered at Lampeter by a 
scholar whose researches have equipped him specially 
for dealing with the subject. Supplies a clear 
analysis of the contents of the thirty-nine articles, 


Thoughts for the Christian Year. By Caroline Frances 
Little, author of ‘‘ The Three Vocations,” ete, 
With a preface by the Reverend Walter R, 
Gardner, D. D. 177 pp. 16mo, 80 cents; by 
nail, 88 cents. 

Sympathetic meditations suggested to those who 
are moved to devotion but who lack the impulse to 
formulate their thoughts. Addressed to devout 
catholics. 


What is Christian Science? An Examination of the 
Metaphysical, the Theological, and the Thera- 
peutic Theories of the System, By P. C. Wolcott, 
B.D. Revell’s Popular Religious Series. 63 pp. 
16mo, paper, 12 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

An examination of the various relations of this 
system of belief to its allied theories and principles 
in the world of thought. 


HISTORY. 


American Lands and Letters. The Mayflower to Rip- 
Van-Winkle. By Donald G. Mitchell. Illus- 
trated. 402 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.10. 

See review. 

Bird’s-Eye View of Our Civil War, A. By Theodore 
Ayrault Dodge, author of ‘‘ The Campaign of 
Chancellorsville,’’ ete New and revised edition. 
Illustrated. 348 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.13. 

Portrays the principal events of the Rebellion in a 
manner that will appeal especially to the youth of 
both sexes. Text accompanied by useful maps. 
Congregationalists in America. A popular History of 

their Origin, Belief, Polity, Growth and Work. 
By Rev. Albert E Dunning, D.D. Introductions 
by Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D. and 
Major-General Oliver O. :Howard, LL.D _Iilus- 
trated. 552 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.75. 

A collection of papers by divines noted in the Con- 
gregational ranks upon the history of that sect in 
America. Iliustrated with portraits. 


Conversion of Armenia to the Christian Faith, The. By 
W. St. Clair-Tisdall, M. A., C. M.S., author of 
‘* The Religion of the Crescent,’’ etc 256 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo, $1.05; by mail, $1.16. 

In view of the present political situation in the 
Turkish dominions, this book deserves to be widely 
read. The author hasstudied the subject deeply, and 
expresses his views clearly and concisely. He de- 
scribes the country and its people ; he gives the early 
history of Armenia to the time of Christ, and from 
that epoch to the fifth century ; he further tells of its 
quaint mythology, and describes the manners and 
customs of the people under the Arsacides. The life 
work of Gregory occupies a good deal of space in 
the account. Gregory the Illuminator was instru- 
mental in doing much good in Armenia, and was 
practically the founder of Christianity in the country, 
although the spread of religion was not very rapid 
untilabout the year 436, when the Bible was trans- 
lated into Armenian. London Publishers’ Circular. 


Corea the Hermit Nation, I.—Ancient and Medieval 
History. II.—Political and Social Corea. III.— 
Modern and Recent History. By William Elliot 
Griffis, author of ‘‘The Mikado’s Empire.” 
Sixth edition, revised and enlarged. With addi- 
tional chapter on Corea in 1897. Illustrated. 
492 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.12. 

The great political importance of recent events in 

Corea has made necessary this new edition of Dr. 
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Griffis exhaustive and authoritative work, which 
contains a new chapter bringing the subject down to 
the present day. It is a work of permanent value and 
lays the whole of Corea, past and present, open to the 
view. Literary World. 


Cuba in War Time. By Richard Harding Davis, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Princess Aline,’’ ‘‘ Van Bibber and 
Others,’’ etc. Illustrated by Frederic Remington. 
143 pp- 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

‘Cuba in War Time,’’ gives a vivid picture of the 
military situation and the desolation now prevalent 
in the once beautiful isle. Mr. Davis journeyed 
through four of the six provinces of Cuba and visited 
all the chief cities. He had unusual opportunities for 
seeing Cuba just as it is and not as the Spaniards say 
it is. N. Y. World. 


Evolution of the Constitution of the United States, The. 
Showing that it is a Development of Progressive 
History and not an Isolated Document struck off 
at a Given Time or an Imitation of English or 
Dutch Forms of Government. By Sydney George 
Fisher. 398 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.23. 

The authors latest book is the most original work 
on the growth of the Constitution of the United 
States that has yet been published, and yet unlike 
many of the volumes on the subject that have prece- 
ded it, the whole story of the origin and growth of 
the Constitution is told in a volume of modest size, 
so that it can be used as a text-book in schools, and 
be made a handy reference work, whenever the origin 
of any provision of the Constitution is under discus- 
sion. Mr. Fisher shows a real mastery of the difficult 
art of analysis in his summary of the various plans 
finally resolved into the Constitution, and he traces 
almost every salient phrase of that now familiar docu- 
ment back to the early charter or plan or frame of 
government in which it was first used. He lays stress 
on the fact that the important and novel provision 
prohibiting the States from passing any law impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts is due and is directly 
traceable to the harsh treatment of the College of 
Philadelphia by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, so 
that the University of Pennsylvania is a living monu- 
ment of the justice and wise forethought of the able 
men in the Convention that framed the Constitution. 
Indeed, the same harsh repeal of the charter of the 
Bank of North America helped to fasten attention to 
‘the necessity of protecting charters from legislative 
assaults, and, thus to secure that immunity which the 
Supreme Court of the United States finally gave to 
all contracts sanctioned by the State. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


First of the Bourbons, 1589-1595, The, By Catherine 
Charlotte, Lady Jackson, author of ‘‘ The Last of 
the Valois,’’ etc. In two volumes. With illus- 
trations. Lady Jackson’s Works. Library Edition. 
zt; 391 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.60; by mail, 

2.86. 


Two handsome volumes on an exciting period of 
French history. Carries on the story from 1589 to 
1595- 


Flight of the King, The. Being a Full, True and Par- 
ticular Account of the Miraculous Escape of His 
most Sacred Majesty King Charles II. after the 
Battle of Worcester. By Allan Fea. With num- 
erous sketches and photographs by the author 
and sixteen portraits in photogravure. 349 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $5.50; by mail, $5.70. 

Admirers of the Stuart Kings—as most people are 
at some period of their lives—anda good many readers 
with sounder views of history likewise, will be de- 
lighted with Mr. Allan Fea’s “ Flight of the King,” 
an account, with photographs and sketches by the 
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author, and sixteen portraits in photogravure of the 
hiding-places of Charles II. during his flight after the 
battle of Worcester and until the consummation of 
his ‘‘ miraculous escape.’’ The book is unquestion- 
ably attractive in form and contents—we note, as 
minor details, the excellence of the binding and the 
type—and will be found interesting not only by the 
Legitimist League, but by all who like historic asso- 
ciations simply as such. Several nearly contemporary 
‘narratives ’’ are included in the book and enhance 
its value. London Speaker. 


History of Greece, The. From the Commencement to 
the Close of the Independence of the Greek 
Nation. By Adolf Holm. ‘Translated from the 
German. In four volumes. Vol. III. The 
Fourth Century, B.C., up to the Death of Alex- 
ander. 456 pp. I2mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.07. 

The third volume of Adolf Holm’s scholarly ‘‘ His- 
tory of Greece’’ deals with that significant epoch 
which began with the establishment of Spartan 

supremacy at the close of the fifth century, B. C., 

and ended with the death of Alexander, 323 B. C. 

As Professor Holm declares, it is a period that derives 

its special interest from the much-contested import- 

ance of a few prominent men. In analyzing the 
characters of these men and in investigating their 
lives anew the author succeeds in presenting a series 
of brilliant pictures and portrayals, and these go to 
make up the history of the time. He writes, for in- 
stance, of Socrates as ugly in person but attached to 
all that was beautiful, yet naturally an obnoxious per- 
son to many Athenians, who regarded him as a tire- 
some busybody. Intrinsically his execution was an 
act of cruel = ag Externally, from the point of 
view of formal law, it is beyond the reach of criti- 
cism. Nor does Professor Holm find any indisputable 
evidence that the Athenians, asa body, ever regretted 
putting Socratesto death. His execution was a boon 
to humanity which gained through the noble end of 

a great martyr to conscience and duty. The lives 

and achievements of Philip and Alexander are re- 

viewed with impressive lucidity and rare penetration. 

Demosthenes is blamed for flattering the sense of 

self-importance in the Greeks. This made it subse- 

quently impossible to form an alliance with Sparta 
and the sapping of the Greek power began then and 
there. The author says in a later chapter: ‘‘ The 
causes of the fall of independent Greece ‘are not, as 
is often supposed, to be sought ina moral degenera- 
tion of the people, which had in vain been combated 
by great and virtuous leaders; they are due to the 
native character of the people, to which their leaders 
yielded more than they should have done. These 
leaders fostered the innate tendency of the Greeks 
toward isolation of their various communities far too 
much; hence when the decisive moment arrived, 
they were not all to the fore.. . . It was neglect 
of national feeling which deprived the independent 
Greek States of their position in the world.”’ 
Philadelphia Press. 


Mycenaean Age, The. A Study of the Monuments 
and Culture of Pre-Homeric Greece. By Dr. 
Chrestos Tsountas, and J. Irving Manatt, Ph. D., 
LL. D. With an introduction by Dr. Dorpfeld. 
Illustrated. 417 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $4.50; 
by mail, $4.78. 

See review. 


Popular History of the United States of America, A. By 
the author of ‘‘ Barnes’ Brief History of the Uni- 
ted States for Schools.”’ Illustrated. Barnes’ Pop- 
ular History. 709 pp. Quarto, $2.80; by mail, 


$3.13. 
A perusal of this attractively illustrated and ably 
compiled volume convinces the student that no pains 
have been spared in the endeavor to gather the best 
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material from every source. The most reliable au- 
thorities have been consulted, recent investigations 
examined and the ripest fruits of historical research 
carefully garnered. Set forth in an authentic but 
thoroughly picturesque style, the history of our coun- 
try becomes a story of incident and romantic adven- 
ture, and this compilation has for both adult and 
juvenile scholar a rare fascination, awakening at the 
same time sympathy and ambition iu the most slug- 
gish. Philadelphia Times. 
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Revolutionary Tendencies of the Age, The. Their cause 
and their Ultimate Aim. 171 pp. 1I2mo, go 
cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Contents: A survey of the existing state of things 
in respect to the division of the good and fair things 
of this world; An inquiry into the cause of the exist- 
ing state of things; The diffusion of knowledge and 
the revolution it is producing; Premonitory signs ; 
Modern Democracy the result of the diffusion of 
knowledge; The triumph of Democracy, so far, a 
triumph of mere forms ; The tendencies of the times 
point to the substantial triumph of Democracy ; What 
course shall enlightened Democracy follow? The 
principle of rewards; The necessity of restriction ; 
Conclusion. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Robert the Bruce, and the Struggle for Scottish Indepen- 
dence. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M. P., 
author of ‘‘ Scottish Landnames,”’’ etc. Illustrated. 
Heroes of the Nations Series, 387 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

See review. 


Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 1606-1623 A. D.; as told by 
Themselves, their Friends, and their Enemies, The. 
Edited from the original texts, by Edward Arber, 
F.S.A. With a portrait. 634 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

The story, according to the subtitle, is ‘‘as told by 
themselves, their friends and their enemies,’’ and is 
drawn, obviously, from original documents. To a 
great extent the very words of the seventeenth cen- 
tury New-Englanders are used. Some of the chapter 
headings are of singular suggestiveness. They in- 
clude the following: ‘‘ That Unspeakable Daniel 
Studley,’’ ‘‘ The Fiendish Cruelty of Richard Mans- 
field,’’ ‘‘ The Negotiations with Master Thomas Wes- 
ton, Merchant, and the Adventures In and About 
London,’’ ‘‘ Who Were the Adventurers?’’ and so on. 

N.Y. Tribune. 


Victoria, Queen and Empress, The sixty years. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold, K.C. 1. E., C. S.1., author of 
‘‘The Light of the World,” etc. 120 pp. 16mo, 
38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


Works of Lord Macaulay, The. Complete. Edited 
by his sister, Lady Trevelyan. In eight volumes. 
History of England. Critical and Historical 
Essays. Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches and 
Poems. Edinburgh edition. With a portrait. 
645, 589, 657, 556, 684, 714, 703, 712 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $11.25; by mail, $12.90. 

A cheaper issue of the excellent Library Edition 
of Macaulay, edited by his sister, Lady Trevelyan. No 
fuller repository of the work of this great author and 
jurist exist, and its style of presentation is substantial 
and elegant. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Autobiography of Charles Force Deems, D. D., LL. D., 
and Memoir by his Sons, Rev. Edward M. Deems, 
A.M, Ph. D., and Francis M. Deems, M. D., Ph. D. 
Illustrated. 365 pp, with an appendix. iI2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

This volume, which tells of the very much beloved 
pastor of the Church of the Strangers, is partly made 
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up of an autobiography and partly of a memoir, writ- 
ten by his sons, and the history of Dr. Deems’ en- 
tire life is thoroughly explained. Full access was 
had to his diary and his notes, for Dr. Deems, no mat- 
ter how occupied he was, kept track of his work, and 
so every step in his career can be followed. The Rey, 
Edward M. Deems and Dr. Francis M. Deems write 
‘whenever we could tell the story of his life in his 
own language we have done so, thus striving to let 
him speak for himself.’? Their own estimate of their 
father they do not attempt; they even quote but 
sparingly the estimates of others, leaving the matter 
to the judgment of the reader. There are no ser- 
mons printed in the volume, because the book has 
but one end in view—the plain telling of the life of a 
man who did great and original work. NV. VY. Times. 


Chat about Celebrities; or, The Story of a Book, A, By 
Curtis Guild,author of ‘‘ Over the Ocean,”’ ete, 
309 pp. Indexed. iI2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25, 
Fifty years service in the journalistic harness gives 
Mr. Guild a fund of observations and reminiscences 
of many celebrities, literary, military, artistic and 
dramatic. Mr. Guild has a keen eye for the points of 
a good story, and he tells many an excellent one of 
the men he has known during the last half century. 
His style is bright and crisp, and the gossipy, chatty 
book will meet with well deserved favor. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Champions of Christianity. By Silas Farmer, author of 
‘* History of Detroit and Michigan,’’ etc. With 
portraits. 139 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 50 cents; by 
mail, 58 cents. 

Testimonies made by great men of many nationali- 
ties and in many walks of life in favor of Christianity 
are quoted, with reference to the volume and page 
where the quotation may be verified. Brief biogra- 
phies are given of each person quoted. The ‘‘ cham- 
pions’ are taken from the governmental world, the 
social and business world, the artistic, literary, and 
scientific world, and include such men as Bismarck, 
Gladstone, Washington, Grant, Michael Angelo, Han- 
del, Haydn, Carlyle, Scott, Dickens, and others. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Edward Cracroft Lefroy. His Life and Poems includ- 
ing a Reprint of Echoes from Theocritus. By 
Wilfred Austin Gill. With a critical estimate of 
the sonnets by the late John Addington Symonds. 
With a portrait. Io9 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10, by mail; 
$1.20. 

Shortly after the death in 1891 of Rev. Edward Cra- 
croft Lefroy, an English clergyman, his little book of 
one hundred sonnets, fell into the hands of John Ad- 
dington Symonds, who was at the time in his home in 
the Engadine. Heat once felt the strength of Lefroy’s 
work and entered into correspondence with Wilfred 
Austin Gill who had been an intimate friend, finding 
thereby that the personality of the man and his life- 
philosophy were no less interesting than his poetic 
temperament and its outward evidence. Mr. Symonds 
repeatedly expressed the hope that the sonnets would 
not be allowed to die and he was to collaborate with 
Mr. Gill in a memorial edition of the dead poet’s 
work, which was to contain a brief biography. The 
death of Mr. Symonds prevented the full realization 
of these plans, but he wrote and published in 1892 an 
appreciation of Lefroy which he called a “first 
effort.’’ Mr. Gill has now written the biography and 
has published the book including the sonnets and 
Mr. Symonds’ sketch, making altogether a worthy 
memorial. Mr. Gill shows himself worthy the trust 
he assumes. He writes in a very interesting manner 
so that one feels the personal magnetism of his friend, 
and the power of his intellect. Moreover he has 
used discretion and has not laid bare every cord and 
sinew of the life he seeks to commemorate. 

Hartford Post. 
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Life of Nelson. The Embodiment of the Sea Power of 
Great Britain. By Captain A. T. Mahan, D.C. L., 
LL. D., author of ‘‘ The Influence of Sea Power 
Upon History, 1660-1783,”’ etc. Illustrated. In 
two volumes. 454, 427 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $600; 
by mail, $6.46. 

See review. 

Memories of Hawthorne. By Rose Hawthorne Lath- 
rop. Witha portrait. 482 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

See review. c 

Our Seven Homes, Autobiographical Reminiscences 
of Mrs. Rundle Charles, author of ‘‘ The Schon- 
berg-Cotta Family.’? With portraits. 223 pp. 
12mo, $2.40; by mail, $2.52. 

“Our Seven Homes ’’ is a volume of autobiographi- 
cal reminiscences by the late Mrs. Rundle Charles, 
author of ‘‘ The Schonberg-Cotta Family.’’ Her life 
was not marked by adventures. She was born in 
Tavistock, a town’ which her father represented in 
Parliament for many years. She married in 1851, and 
when her husband died in 1868, although he left her 
unprovided for, her books were so popular that from 
the royalties she was able to build a house for herself 
and her mother at Combe, and spend the rest of her 
life in comfort. These royalties did not include any 
money from the book by which she is best known, 
and which had the widest sale. For that she received 
4oo/, when it appeared ina religious magazine. She 
then unwisely sold the copyright for 150/., to which 
the publishers of their own accord added another 
too. The autobiography is a little diffuse and senti- 
mental, as the excellent author’s works were apt to 
be; but it leaves the impression she was a truly good 
and charitable woman. London Atheneum. 


Sister Martyrs of Ku Cheng, The. Memoir and Letters 
of Eleanor and Elizabeth Saunders (‘ Nellie’’ 
and ‘‘ Topsy ’’) of Melbourne. By D. M. Berry, 
M.A. Illustrated. 308 pp. i12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.24. 

A record of two brave sisters whose religious work 
in China was cut short by a tragedy. 

Ulysses S. Grant. Conversations and Unpublished 
Letters. By M. J. Cramer, D.D., LL.D. With 
a portrait. 207 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
84 cents. 

Mr. Cramer married a sister of Grant’s wife, and 
was appointed United States Minister to Denmark 
and Switzerland by Grant, so that his viewpoint of 
Grant was both a personal and official one. The 
memorabilia which he has prepared, while they do 
not throw much new light on the subject, confirm the 
general estimation of Grant’s character. As Mr. 
Cramer says, General Grant was ever careful of the 
feelings of others. ‘‘If he expressed his opinion of 
ally person that was not flattering to that person, it 
contained nothing but his honest judgment expressed 
ina spirit of kindliness.’’ It is said that once, when 
aman in his company was about to relate a doubtful 
Story, and asked, ‘‘ Are there any ladies here?’’ the 
General replied, ‘‘ No ; but there are gentlemen here.”’ 
The answer silenced the story-teller promptly. The 
letters and conversations in this book are arranged 
pretty nearly in their historical order, and cover the 
period from Grant’s experience previous to the war 
to his journey around the world. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Climbing Reminiscences of the Dolomites. By Leone 
Sinigaglia. With introduction by Edmund J. 
Garwood. Translated by Mary Alice Vialls. With 
illustrations and maps. 224 pp. Indexed. Quarto, 
$4.00; by mail, $4.28. 

To judge by the issue of volumes dealing not with 

Mountains, but with ‘‘mountaineering’’ (the dis- 
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tinction is real and deep), it would almost seem that 
mountaineers were becoming as numerous as verse- 
writers, and that, like minor poets, they bought one 
another’s works. Their case is the more remarkable, 
for the purchase must involve a far heavier charge 
both on their purses and their bookshelves. The last 
of the portly volumes dedicated to modern moun- 
taineering is a translation from the Italian. Signor 
Sinigaglia is an ardent climber, and he has written 
what is purely aclimber’s book. Heisclear, accurate, 
and modest in his account of his own doings, and he 
knows all about his predecessors’ ascents. His 
chapters might rank as excellent articles in any 
Alpine club journal, or would serve as first-rate 
material for a ‘‘ Climber’s Guide.’’ Within the limits 
he sets himself his work is well done. These limits 
are, however, narrow in more senses than one. His 
climbs were all in the Cortina and Sexten districts, 
and his descriptions are confined to his climbs. 
London Atheneum. 


Farthest North. Being the Record of a Voyage of 
Exploration of the Ship Fram, 1893-6, and of a 
Fifteen Months’ Sleigh Journey by Dr. Nansen 
and Lieut. Johansen. By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. 
With an appendix by Otto Sverdrup. In two vol- 
umes. 8vo, $7.50; by mail, $8.25. 

See review. 


First Crossing of Greenland, The. By Fridtjof Nansen. 
Translated by Hubert Majendie Gepp, B. A. 
With numerous illustrations and map. New 
edition. 452 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.04. 

A new edition of Nansen’s earlier book which will 
now be timely. Illustrations and map included. 


Land of the Monuments, The. Notes of Egyptian 
Travel. By Joseph Pollard. With introduction 
by the Rev. W. Wright, D. D. With map and 
fifteen illustrations. 456 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.68. 

In form the book is a narrative of travel. As 
nearly as possible, the narrator, himself invisible, 
acts only as the medium through whose clear, kind, 
observant, and well-informed eyes the reader sees 
everything just as the narrator himself sawit. Going 
by way of the Suez Canal, our author disembarks at 
Lake Timsah. Thence he takes a most industrious 
survey of the ground sagen pw by the Israelites in 
Egypt. Next, in aseries of chapters, he presents a 
lively view of Cairo and its environs past and present; 
and how much the long succession of ages stiil sur- 
vives in that most interesting city! An appreciative 
inspection of the Gizeh Museum serves the reader as 
a most appropriate preparation for the intelligent 
observation of the manifold monuments bestrewing 
both banks of the Nile, throughout the long leisurely 
voyage up the river, as far as the second cataract and 
down again. Space does not allow us here to follow 
our author over the vast ground of the Pyramids, 
toms, and temples of the hoary past, at the many 
places at which he alighted on the course of his 
thousand miles’ voyage up the Nile. The reader is, 
however, not confined to the tombs. The author has 
an eye to the present and his immediate environ~ 
ment, only the more sensitive and graceful by reason 
of its education in the lore of the past. Everywhere 
with growing gratification the reader breathes the 
pure, dry, bracing air of the desert. Many times has 
he to admire the sunrise unveiling and glorifying the 
wonders of the land, and no less the transcendent sun- 
set and the pure after-glow. London Speaker. 


Letters from Constantinople. By Mrs. Max Miiller. 
With twelve illustrations. 196 pp. 1I2mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.46. 

Three years ago Professor and Mrs. Max Miiller 
visited Constantinople, where their son was Secretary 
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of Embassy. The Sultan invited them to an audience 
and, later, to a dinner and a breakfast, and placed at 
their disposal an aide-de-camp who accompanied 
them everywhere, even to Brusa. Besides those 
things which tourists ordinarily see, they were shown 
the palace, private gardens, stables, and library of the 
Sultan, at Yildiz. Mrs Miller also visited the wives 
of some of the Turkish ministers. The Sultan 
showered decorations upon both Prof. Miiller and his 
wife, and the former presented the Sultan with his 
great work, ‘‘ The Sacred Books of the East.’’ The 
letters are very charming and entertaining. They 
are concerned mainly with the delightful reception 
accorded to the travelers. They are personal, as is 
natural, but incidentally they also contain some inter- 
esting glimpses of Turkish official life. It is difficult 
for Mrs. Muller to realize that the same Sultan who 
treated them with such cordiality and graciousness 
‘““has condoned, to say the least, the Armenian 
atrocities.’? She asks, ‘‘Could the Sultan have 
stopped the horrible massacres that were performed 
in his name? One wonders.’’ Four of the sixteen 
chapters, or letters, in this volume were written by 
_ Prof. Miller; the remaining twelve by his wife, who 
edits the whole. NF. £08. 


Literary Landmarks of Rome. By Laurence Hutton, 
author of ‘‘ Literary Landmarks of Florence,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. 75 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 83 cents. 

See review. 


‘On Veldt and Farm. In Bechuanaland—Cape Colony 
—The Transvaal—and Natal. By Frances Mac- 
nab. 320 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail; 
$1.22. 

The author of this book has courageously grappled 
with a gigantic task—the task of endeavoring to pre- 
sent to that great British public, whose eyes are now 
‘directed towards South Africa, some idea of the pas- 
toral and agricultural possibilities of the countries 
between the Cape and the Zambesi. The subject is 
so vast that even within the limits of the bulky 
‘*Cape Official Handbook’’ it can only be lightly 
dealt with. Miss Macnab, while acknowledging her 
indebtedness to various persons and books, has taken 
the trouble to glean much of her information upon 
the spot. Shetraversed British Bechuanaland, for in- 
stance, during an eight weeks’ wagon journey. She 
is an acute observer, and although the plan of her 
book might have been bettered—its shortcomings are 
accounted for in the preface—she has succeeded in 
producing a work which is well worth the study of 
those interested in the agricultural and general de- 
velopment of South Africa. 

London Saturday Review. 


Siam on the Meinam from the Gulf to Ayuthia. To- 
gether with Three Romances Illustrative of Sia- 
mese Life and Customs. By Maxwell Sommer- 
ville. With fifty illustrations. 237 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.46. 

See review. 


Soldiering and Surveying in British East Africa, 1891-1894, 
By Major J. R. L. MacDonald, R. E. With maps 
and illustrations. 333 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; 
by mail, $3.97. 

There is a good deal more soldiering than surveying 
in Major MacDonald’s book, though it was solely for 
the latter purpose that he went to Africa in 1891. 
After the ‘‘ loaded ’’ books of travel to which we have 
been accustomed recently, it is a comfort to meet 
with a volume the ‘‘ get-up’’ of which is so business- 
like and convenient. This is a comfort, because it is 
really interesting reading. Major MacDonald, with 
Captain Pringle as his second in command, was en- 
gaged by the now defunct Imperial British East 
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Africa Company to make a survey for the proposed 
railway from Mombasa to Lake Victoria. Major 
MacDonald made his plans and estimates so caref 

that both time and cost came within his calculations, 
He arrived at Mombasa in the end of 1891; but al- 
though the railway survey occupied only a few 
months, he did not quit Africa till 1894. Major Mac- 
Donald gives few details of his survey work, though 
it is evident that it bristled with difficulties, partly 
owing to the nature of the country, the occasional 
hostility of the natives, and the usual troubles with 
his own people. Major MacDonald and his party 
were approaching Uganda when Captain Lugard was 
in the very midst of those troubles with King Mwanga 
and the Catholic party which caused so much excite- 
ment at the time. Major MacDonald pushed on to 
help Captain Lugard, and in the end was appointed to 
succeed the latter as Administrator. At the same 
time the unpleasant task was imposed upon him of 
inquiring into Captain Lugard’s conduct of affairs. 
This task was all the more trying as one cau see be- 
tween the lines that Major MacDonald and Captain 
Lugard were not on the best of terms. Indeed, the 
two men differed markedly as to the policy to be pur- 
sued towards the natives. We are bound to say that 
Major MacDonald’s conduct of affairs while in Uganda 
led to the best results so far as the pacification and 
settlement of the country are concerned. The book 
is of much value to the student of African affairs, as 
it affords a connected narrative of events, not only in 
Uganda and Unyoro, but in Kikuzu and the country 
on the coast, between Captain Lugard’s departure 
and the assumption of the administration by Colonel 
(now Sir Henry) Colvile. London Times. 


A NEw EDITION OF AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE’s Books. 


Cities of Central Italy. By Augustus J.C. Hare. 
author of ‘‘Days Near Rome,’ etc. In two 
volumes. Vol. I. Florence, Siena, and other 
Towns of Tuscany and Umbria. Vol. II. In the 
Emilia and Marche, and some Towns in Umbria 
and the Campagna of Rome. Illustrated. 395, 
463 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.60; by mail, $2.82. 


Cities of Southern Italy and Sicily. By Augustus J. C. 
Hare. Illustrated. 535 pp. Indexed. i2mo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.03. 

North-Eastern France. By Augustus J.C. Hare, author 
of “ Paris,’’ etc. Illustrated. 518 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.04. 

North-Western France (Normandy and Brittany.) By 
Augustus J. C. Hare, author of *‘ Walks in Lon- 
don,’’ etc. Illustrated. 409 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.02. 

Paris. By Augustus J. C. Hare, author of ‘Days 
Near Paris,’’ etc. Illustrated. 538 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.03. 


South-Western France. By Augustus J.C. Hare, author 
of ‘‘ Walks in Rome,’’ etc. Illustrated. 664 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.06. 


Studies in Russia. By Augustus J. C. Hare, author of 
‘* Wanderings in Spain,”’ etc. Illustrated. 504 pp- 
Indexed. 12mo, $1 90; by mail, $2.04. 


Wanderings in Spain, By Augustus J. C. Hare, author 
of ‘‘Memorials of a Quiet Life,” etc. Illustrated. 
274 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


Pocket Atlas of the World, The. By J. G. Bartholomew, 
F.R.G.S., F.R.S.E., etc. Tenth edition. With 
index and statistical notes. 72 pp. 32mo0, 90 
cents ; by mail, 94 cents. 

The maps in this are marvels of accuracy and sef- 
viceable conciseness. Small as they are, they have, 
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nevertheless, been clearly printed, and with the com- 

lete index which accompanies them they are exactly 
what the tourist on the Continent will find best 
adapted to his needs. N. Y. Tribune. 


Satchel Guide for the Vacation Tourist in Europe, A. 
Compact Itinerary of the British Isles, Belgium 
and Holland, Germany and the Rhine, Switzer- 
land, France, Austria, and Italy. With maps. 
Revised annually. First edition for 1897. 307 pp. 
Indexed. t12mo, leather, $1.35; by mail, $1.45. 

This is, as it has been since it first appeared, the 
most compact and informative handbook of the kind 
for the traveler across the Atlantic. It is the product 
of the observations of the editor, who has made seven- 
teen trips abroad, as well as a thorough study and con- 
sultation of all accessible printed information on the 
subject. All data and figures have been carefully re- 
vised and brought up to date. 

Philadelphia Bulletin, 


SCIENCE, 


By Alfred Angot. With eigh- 
teen illustrations. The International Scientific 
Series. Illustrated. 264 pp. with an appendix. 
12m0, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.47. 

Alfred Angot’s ‘‘ Aurora Borealis ’’ has been trans- 
lated from the French for Appleton’s ‘‘ International 
Scientific Series,’’ in which it deserves a place. If, 
in some trifling respects, the work is not all that the 
student could desire, at least it is the most complete 
collection of facts and theories on this interesting 
subject which has appeared for many years. Having 
recounted the chief hypotheses which have been 
offered to account for the aurora, M. Angot declares 
his preference for the one which ascribes it to atmos- 
pheric electricity. He is disinclined to believe in the 
alleged connections between magnetic storms and the 
mysterious radiance that flickers occasionally in our 
Northern skies. But he suggests with force that any- 
thing like a true understanding of this beautiful 
phenomenon will not be reached until both observers 
and philosophers discriminate between two classes of 
aurora—the purely local displays and those which are 
noticed over a wide extent of territory. 

N. Y. Tribune. 


Exploration of an Indian Ossuary on the Chaptank River, 
Dorchester County, Maryland. By Henry C. Mercer. 
With a Description of the Human Bones Discov- 
ered. By Professor E. D. Cope, and an Examina- 
tion of traces of Disease in the Bones. By R. H. 
Harte, M. D. Reprinted from Publications of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Vol. VI. Illustrated. 
109 pp. I2mo, paper, $2.00 postpaid. 

Gives the conclusions of a group of Philadelphia 
scientists on questions of moment in geography and 
ethnology. Professor Cope’s recent death renders it 
noticeable. 


First Principles of Natural Philosophy. By A. E. Dolbear, 
M. E., Ph. D., author of ‘‘ The Art of Projecting,’’ 
etc. Illustrated. 318 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.20. 

An attempt to enable the student to carry his 
mechanical conceptions of visible bodies to an under- 
Standing of their ultimate particles, thus gaining the 
knowledge that there is nothing more mysterious in 
the one than in the other. 


Gases of the Atmosphere. History of their Discovery, 
The. By William Ramsay, F.R.S. With por- 
traits. 240 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

The constitution of the atmosphere which we 
breathe, the separation of the various gases contained 
therein into certain well-defined groups, and their in- 
dividual action in combination with other gases, form 
a subject which has attracted the speculative research 
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of chemists and physicists in all ages, since the days 
of the Greek philosopher, Anaxagoras, who was the 
first to assert that air was the primary form of all 
matter. In the work under consideration Professor 
Ramsay has set himself the congenial task of review- 
ing the experiments of successive men of science 
since the time of that distinguished savant, Richard 
Boyle, who was born in 1626, whose accumulated dis- 
coveries had finally satisfied scientific inquiry as to 
the constitution of the air, until a new element was 
brought to light towards the end of 1894 by the com- 
bined experiments of Lord Rayleigh and the author, 
to which the name ‘‘argon’’ has been given, which 
has recently reopened the question. The care with 
which the author has prepared the mind of the reader 
for a proper comprehension of the new element is 
evidenced by .his having devoted the larger half of 
his work to an analysis of the several labors of past 
men of science, while only the smaller portion is 
given to the consideration of the properties of the 
new discovery. London Spectator. 


Hypuotism and its Application to Practical Medicine. By 
Otto Georg Wetterstrand, M. D. Authorized 
translation. (From the German edition). B 
Henrik G. Petersen, M. D. Together with Med- 
ical Letters on Hypno-suggestion, etc. By 
Henrik G. Petersen, M.D. 166pp. 8vo, $1.60; 
by mail, $1.75. 

adidcomadl by a noted Swedish physician to his 
peers in all lands and giving the results of his inves- 
tigations in hypnotismas a curative agent. Expresses 
the view that laboratory work and text-book psychology 
must be brought into vital touch with human 
facts. 


Milk and its Products. A Treatise upon the Nature and 
Qualities of Dairy Milk and the Manufacture of 
Butter and Cheese. By Henry H. Wing. Illus- 
trated. 280 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


Metals. Their Properties and Treatment. New Edi- 
tion. By A. K. Huntington and W. G. McMillan. 
Text-Books of Science. 562 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$190; by mail, $2.05. 

By the Professor of Metallurgy in King’s College, 

London, and the Lecturer in Metallurgy in Mason 

College, Birmingham. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Beggars of Paris, The. (Paris Qui Mendie). Trans- 
lated from the French of M. Louis Paulian by 
Lady Herschell. 192 pp. 12mo, boards, 45 cents ; 
by mail; 51 cents. 

This is one of the most curious books of the period. 
It may hardly be too much to call it also one of the 
most valuable. M. Paulian set himself the difficult 
task of unravelling the web of Parisian mendicancy. 
Convinced as many are of the hypocrisy and the waste 
of professional beggardom, he, after vain efforts to 
get at the bottom facts from officials, determined to 
go and live among the beggars—becomea very beggar 
himself—and thus learn the tricks and the results of 
the trade. The conclusion is a tremendous indict- 
ment against thoughtless and indiscriminate alms- 
giving. M. Paulian shows that money so bestowed 
is as completely wasted as though it was thrown down 
the sewers, and that the only proper and useful way 
of giving alms is through beneficial societies which 
are properly organized for the purposeand have means 
of systematically following up appeals forhelp. This 
has been more than suspected for a long while, and 
the value of M. Paulian’s researches is not confined 
to Paris, where they were made. The larger the 
community, the greater the amount of the loss through 
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the beggar-thieves, but there is not a town or a section 
anywhere, great or small, whose people would not be 
the wiser for study and application of the facts col- 
lated in this little book. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Christian Citizenship, A Manual. By Carlos Martyn, 
author of ‘‘ Wendell Phillips ; The Agitator,’’ etc. 
224 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 66 
cents. 

Carlos Martyn, by the title chosen for his last book, 
‘* Christian Citizenship,’’ expresses at once the high- 
est duty and privilege of the citizen—to carry into 
all the events that responsibility calls him to take 
part in, his highest principles, his highest sense of 
honor. After discussing the duties and privileges 
of the male and female citizen and the need of a 
higher view of the importance of the functions they 
hold, Dr. Martyn goes on to speak of some of the 
evils which call for the consideration and action of 
the best citizens. He has chapters on the ballot, the 
civil service, unrestricted immigration, liquor traffic, 
the social evil, gambling, the American Sunday and 
one called ‘* The Devil in Ink,’’ in which he speaks 
of unwholesome literature—the novel and the news- 
‘paper. Hartford Post. 
God-Idea of the Ancients; or, Sex in Religion. By Eliza 

Burt Gamble, author of ‘‘The Evolution of 
Woman.’’ 339 pp. Indexed. §8vo, $1.70; by 
mail, $1.89. 

Glorification of woman is the keynote of this new 
book. Never has woman been set ona loftier pedestal 
than she is set here, and never have more convincing 
proofs of her inherent nobility and title to rulership 
been brought forward than in this book. The prime 
object of it is to show how potent woman was in 

rimeval times and how her present degenerate state 
is the result of male aggressiveness. The rdle played 
by her as a religious factor in various countries is 
clearly explained. In the author’s words: 

‘* Nowhere is the influence of sex more plainly mani- 
fested than in the formulation of religious concep- 
tions and creeds. With the rise of male power and 
dominion and the corresponding repression of the 
natural female instincts, the principles which origin- 
ally constituted the god-idea gradually gave place 
to a Deity better suited to the peculiar bias which 
had been given to the male organism. An anthro- 
pomorphic god like that of the Jews—a god whose 
chief attributes are power and virile might—could 
have had its origin only under a system of masculine 
rule.” 

Here we have the scope of the book in a nutshell. 
That woman preceded man asa conception of a Deity, 
that this Divine Mother was omnipotent until social 
forces conspired to degrade the natural woman, that 
in all countries may be found traces of this woman 
worship, that among the religious symbols and 
ceremonies which are still honored are many which 
point in the same direction and are clearly of pagan 
and prehistoric origin, that to this great truth of 
woman’s religious suzerainty in olden times all who 
have studied the subject have borne testimony—on 
these facts the author dwells with great force, never 
asking us to take anything for granted, but quoting 
many most reliable authorities in support of her state- 
ments. N. Y. Herald. 


Industries and Wealth of Nations. By Michael G. 
Mulhall, author of ‘‘ The Dictionary of Statistics.’’ 
Illustrated. 451 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.41. 

In his preface to this book Mr. Mulhall modestly 
disclaims anything like originality, and explains that 
all he has done was to select from the works of 
others, and to bring the results into a narrow com- 
pass. He has proved himself, as on previous occa- 
sions, a master in the art of compression, and his 
small volume is a mine of detailed and useful informa- 
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tion. We have first a general survey of the position 
of the nations of Christendom considered in relation 
to such questions as population, agriculture, many- 
factures, transport, mines, commerce, railways, earn- 
ings per inhabitant, taxation and debt. Then each 
country is considered in greater detail by itself 
Some idea of the advance of the English-speakin 
peoples may be formed from the statement that while 
during the last sixty-five years the European nations 
have increased sixty-two per cent., the people of the 
United States have increased six hundred and twenty- 
six per cent., and of the British Colonies five hundred 
and ten percent. Our language, which in 1831 was 
spoken by 35,000,000 people, is now the common 
tongue of 120,000,000 persons. Some of the most 
curious figures are those grouped under the heading 
of agriculture. Thus it is startling to find that while 
in Europe a farm laborer is credited with the pro- 
duction of three tons of food, the American is 
credited with twelve tons. The European peasant 
works harder than an American farm hand, and yet 
the American produces four times as much. The 
American laborer cultivates twenty-one acres, while 
nine acres is the average per man in France, and 
eight in England. The improved agricultural machin- 
ery in use in America accounts for this difference, 
and, of course, in the States the land is cultivated far 
less intensely—the average value of the crop per acre 
being only 43s. as compared with 84s. in France, and 
126s. in the United Kingdom. London Academy. 


King, the Knave, and the Donkey, The. By Pythias 
Damon. Denison’s Series. 120 pp. I12mo, paper, 
20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents 
Political satire, dealing with political events. 


Theory of Socialization, The. A Syllabus of Sociolo- 
gical Principles. For the use of College and 
University Classes. By Franklin Henry Giddings, 
M. A., author of ‘‘ The Principles of Sociology.” 
47 pp- I2mo, paper, 54 cents; by mail, 58 cents. 

A reduction from the larger volume by this author 
called ‘‘The Principles of Sociology,’’ stated in 
brief explicit terms arranged in consecutive order 
which give the theory of the larger volume. 


CURRENCY. 


Silver Free-Coinage and the Legal Tender Decisions. 
By Christopher G. Tiedeman, LL. D. Publica- 
tions of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. No. 194. 39 pp. I2mo, paper, 
15 cents, postpaid. 

This exposition seems to make clear that while the 
Legal Tender cases would, as prominent precedents, 
have proved stumbling-blocks in the way of securing 
a declaration that a silver free coinage bill, which the 
author believes Congress would have passed if Bryan 
had been elected, was unconstitutional so far as it 
applied to existing contracts, still such a declaration 
a have been confidently expected if the Courts 
had been called to pass upon the question. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


American Orations. Studies in American Political 
History. Edited with introductions by Alexander 
Johnston. Re-edited with historical and textual 
notes by James Albert Woodburn. Vol. IV. With 
notes. 481 pp I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

The fourth and concluding volume of the revised 
reissue of ‘‘ American Orations’’ adequately covers 
the period of the civil war and reconstruction, and 
includes the more notable speeches on free trade, 
protection, finance and civil service reform made in 
recent years. The number of speakers represented 
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js greater than in any previous volume, comprising 
Lincoln, Jefferson Davis, Alexander H. Stephens, 
John C. Breckenridge, Clement L. Vallandigham, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Thaddeus Stevens, Henry Clay, 
James G. Blaine, Carl Schurz, George William Curtis, 
Frank Hurd and several others. This series is an 
admirable supplement to any general American his- 
tory, and can be read with profit by every student 
who would understand the great principles underlying 
every great political movement since the struggle for 
independence began. Philadelphia Press. 


Concentration of Industry, and Machinery in the United 
States. By E. Levasseur. Publications of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence. No. 193. 25 pp. I2mo, paper, 25 cents, 
postpaid. 

A commentary on a prevailing tendency and indus- 
tral enterprise. 


Municipal Problems. By Frank J. Goodnow, A. M., 
LL. D., author of ‘‘Municipal Home Rule.’’ 
321 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

The author of ‘‘ Municipal Home Rule”’ here 
renews his earlier investigations and adapts their 
issues to the city as apart of the governmental system 
rather than as an isolated phenomenon. His aim is 
to solve the important municipal problems of the day 
by dealing with the city as a central fact, influencing 
the organization and politics of the general govern- 
ment. 


Political and Municipal Legislation in 1896. By E. Dana 
Durand, Ph.D. Publications of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. No. 196. 
73 pp. 12mo, paper, 15 cents, postpaid. 

A review of the more important laws relating to 

State and local government passed by the State Legis- 

latures in 1896. 


Quantity Theory, The. By William A. Scott, Ph. D. 
Publications of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science. No. 195. 58 pp. I2mo, 
15 cents, postpaid. 

The dissatisfaction with the time-honored quantity 
theory is voiced by Prof Scott, of the University of 


Wisconsin, in this pamphlet. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Speaker of the House of Representatives, The. By M. 
P. Follett. With an introduction by Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Ph.D. 378 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 


$1.35; by mail, $1.48. 


State and the Individual, The. An Introduction to 
Political Science, with special reference to Social- 
istic and Individualistic Theories. By William 
Sharp M’Kechnie, M. A., LL.B. 451 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $2.70; by mail, $2.86. 

Mr. M’Kechnie does not appear to identify himself 
very closely with any particular school. On the 
whole, he is cautious, as becomes his race, and his 
attitude is critical towards all former writers. He 
does not, we believe, mention William Godwin, and 
thinks him, perhaps, beneath notice as too yaa 
Jacobin and philosophically prehistoric. But Mill, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, and the other well-known 
teachers of recent times fare badly at his hands, 
while, on the other hand, the pure Socialists are 
either ignored or condemned. It is a little inconsistent 
with Mr. M’Kechnie’s general lines that he devotes 
himself a good deal more to the demolition of Mr. 
Blatchford than to that of Marx, although undoubt- 
edly the writings of the latter lié at the root of most 
modern British Socialism. Coming to the latter por- 
tion of the work before us, in which Socialistic ex- 
periments are discussed and practical application 
given to the teaching of the earlier portion of the 
work, we have to notice that Mr. M’Kechnie is hardly 
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sufficiently modern. In the matter of these appli- 
cations things change very fast, and it is curious 
that Mr. M’Kechnie should discuss the State 
Socialism of Victoria, which has never proceeded 
very far and has become stationary, instead of that 
of New Zealand, which has gone much further, and 
is moving on rapidly under the auspices of the 
present powerful democratic ministry. Then, too, 
Mr. M’Kechnie discusses at length free education, 
which for the moment has been partially carried 
in this country and stands in a position of temporary 
rest, and discusses it without having sufficiently mas- 
tered a controversy which converted Mill from an 
opponent into a supporter, and has been carried on 
with more ability on both sides than our author seems 
to recognize. He treats this matter, which, as we 
say, is not of immediate practical moment, inasmuch 
as a temporary solution has been reached, in most of 
the countries having public education schemes, which 
there is no present attempt on any side to disturb. 
He leaves aside without discussion the more imme- 
diately practical problems of how to deal with old age 
pensions, State insurance against accidents, and the 
condition of the unemployed, which are of real 
practical moment to-day, the subject of official in- 
quiry and of coming legislation. 

London Atheneum. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture in Some of Its Relations with Chemistry. By 
F. H. Storer, S.B., A.M. In three volumes. 
Seventh edition, revised and enlarged. 620, 602, 
679 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $4.50; by mail, $4.96. 

The fact that F. H. Storer’s encyclopedic work on 

‘* Agriculture in Some of Its Relations to Chemistry ”’ 

has reached a seventh edition in ten years is sufficient 

evidence of the widespread recognition of its value. 

The author as professor of agricultural chemistry, 

Harvard, brings to bear on the problems of farming a 

lifelong training in his special field. These three 

substantial volumes contain the substance of lectures 
delivered regularly since 1871, and many times re- 
vised since then. The lectures were originally 
addressed to small classes of students of two distinct 
types, namely, young farmers and sons of farmers, 
already familiar with the manual practice of agricul- 
tural operations, and city-bred men who intended 
either to establish themselves on farms, or to occupy 
country seats or to become landscape gardeners. The 
purpose of the teaching was to familiarize the student 
with some of the scientific principles upon which the 
art of agriculture depends, and to illustrate and en- 
force these principles by examples drawn from the 
practical experience of farmers at home and abroad. 

The volumes have already proved of interest and 

value to the farming community, and this new edi- 

tion, enlarged and revised in the light of the latest 
investigations, is certain to obtain a ready welcome. 
Philadelphia Press. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Dictionary of Birds, A. By Alfred Newton. Assisted 
by Hans Gadow. With contributions from 
Richard lLydekker, B. A., F. R.S., Charles S. 
Ray, M.A., F.R.S. and Robert W. Shufeldt, 
M.D. Illustrated. 1088 pp. Indexed. Quarto. 
$9.00; by mail, $9.40. 

The completion of this important treatise is a con- 
siderable event in the history of ornithology. There 
isa large public interested in birds; there are many 
ardent sportsmen and naturalist collectors:; there is a 
small army of ornithological systematists and a rising 
school of ornithological anatomists ; and except this 
dictionary there is no modern English volume that even 
pretends to be asatisfactory treatise onbirds. In Ger- 
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man, it is true, there are the well-known volume in 
Bronn’s ‘‘ Thier-reich’’ and the royal folios of Profes- 
sor Fiirbringer; but these, although of illimitable 
service to the anatomist, are daunting to lighter read- 
ers. The new volume is sure of a market. There is 
much to be said for and against the dictionary iorm 
in which it is cast. The greatest objection is that no 
form is more unsuitable for reference. A mere dic- 
tionary, indeed, must have alphabetical arrangement, 
and when one wants no more than the meaning of a 
word one gets the meaning of a word. But it is 
different when one seeks a definite body of knowl- 
ledge. Suppose, for instance, that full information 
on the vocal organs of birds is required. It is con- 
tained in the Dictionary, but you have a merry game 
of page-turning ere you extract it. The article 
‘‘Song’’ gives you general information, with a few 
extras concerning the gestures, dances, and sexual 
antics of birds; the artical ‘‘ Vocal Organs ’”’ is a cross 
reference to ‘‘Trachea’’ and ‘‘Syrinx;’’ each of 
these carries you some way and sends you on further 
errands until few pages are left unturned. On the 
other hand, for casual, idle reading nothing is more 
seductive than a dictionary. You begin anywhere, 
and you gain the pleasing variety that makes a gamb- 
ler prefer sea-fishing to a trout-stream. A little his- 
torical essay on the name of a bird is preceded by a 
discussion on species, followed by an anatomical 
treatise. London Saturday Review. 
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Life and Immortality; or, Soul in Plants and Animals. 
By Thomas G. Gentry, Sc. D., author of ‘‘ Life- 
Histories of Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania,”’ etc. 
Illustrated 489 pp. 8vo, $2.50; by mail, $2.73. 

‘‘Life and Immortality; or, Soul in Plants and 
Animals,’’ is a book of natural history on rather novel 
lines. It gives outline sketches of some of the most 
curious types of animal life, such as plants that feed 
on insects, the milch cows of the ants, nest-building 
fishes, and many other curiosities of nature. These 
chapters are made to illustrate and prove the final 
facts and meaning of life. The spirit of Mr. Gentry s 
labors is beyond all else a religious spirit. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Upon the Tree-Tops. By Olive Thorne Miller, author 
of ‘*‘A Bird-Lover in the West,’’ etc. Illustrated 
by J. Carter Beard, 245 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 
cents ; by mail, $1.01. 

See review. 


USEFUL AND FINE ARTS. 


Beginnings of Art, The. By Ernst Grosse, Ph. D. 
With thirty-two illustrations in the text and three 
plates. The Anthropological Series. Edited b 
Professor Frederick Starr. 327 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

An inquiry into the laws which control the life and 
development of art, and into the relations existing 
between it and certain forms of civilization. The 
author has sought the origin of an artistic activity 
among the most primitive peoples, like the native 
Australians, the Mincopies of the Andaman Islands, 
the Botocudos of South America, and the Eskimos. 
Their arts are regarded as a social phenomenon and a 
social function, and are classified as arts of rest and 
arts of motion. The arts of rest comprise decoration, 
first of the body by scarification, painting, tattooing, 
and dress; and then of implements, painting and 
sculpture; while the arts of motion are the dance, 
poetry, or song, with rhythm and music. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

Illustrated. 


Life’s Comedy. First Series. Quarto, 


$1.10; by mail, $1.33. 


News. 


BOTANY. 


Fern-Collector’s Handbook and Herbarium, The. An aid 
in the Study and Preservation of the Ferns of 
Northern United States, including the District 
East of the Mississippi and North of North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. By Sadie F. Price. Illus. 
trated. 70 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $1.70; by mail, 
$1.94. 

A repository for American ferns, providing spaces 
for the dried specimens opposite a pen-drawing of the 
species. Supplies also a list of Geneva and a guide for 
the collector. An excellent device for the amateur, 


How to Teach Botany. By Amos M. Kellogg, A. M., 
author of ‘‘School Management.’ Illustrated. 
‘* How to Teach”’ Manuals. 64 pp. 16mo, linen, 
20 cents ; by mail, 24 cents. 


There is no season for the study of botany, like the 
spring, when the leaf and flower buds are unfolding, 
Mr. Kellogg has adapted his methods and plans of 
work to the needs of primary and grammar schools. 
He has shown how to study leaves, flowers, roots, 
stems, how to make collections, etc. 

From the Publisher’s Notice. 


Laboratory Practice for Beginners in Botany. By William 
A. Setchell, Ph.D. I99 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 81 
cents; by mail, 91 cents. 

‘‘Laboratory Practice for Beginners in Botany,” 
treats of the study of the larger plants by means of 
practical experiment and investigation in the labo- 
ratory. He points out the importance, to teacher 
and pupil alike, of considering the plant as a living, 
working, struggling being, with a single object in 
life, the reproduction of its kind. Hence the neces- 
sity for the study and examination of every variation 
in structure and organism, more particularly in those 
plants which store away nourishment, protect them- 
selves from grazing animals, take their food from 
other plants or by capturing animals, or climb above 
their neighbors for light and air. ‘‘ What we must 
look for in our different laboratory studies is to see 
how different plants have changed or modified very 
different parts to accomplish practically the same ob- 
ject.’? The volume, which as its title implies, is in- 
tended for beginners, should both interest and attract 
the pupil. N. Y. Sun. 


Plant World, The. Its Romances and Realities. A 
Reading-Book of Botany. Compiled and edited 
by Frank Vincent, M. A., author of ‘ Actual 
Africa,’’ etc. Illustrated. Appleton’s Home 
Reading Books. 228 pp. 1I2mo, 54 cents; by 
mail, 64 cents. 


OUTDOOR STUDIES. 


Nature in a City Yard. Some Rambling Dissertations 
Thereupon. By Charles M. Skinner, author of 
‘‘Myths and Legends of Our Own Land,”’ ete. 
169 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Mr. Skinner is a journalist connected with a Brook- 
lyn daily paper. In this book he has given the fruits 
of his leisure time reflections. His actual field of 
observation is limited to the fenced and confined area 
of a city back-yard ; but he has found here the themes 
for familiar dissertations on nature, art and society, 
froma novel view-point. At the outset Mr. Skinner 
admits that the yard is only eighteen by fifty feet; that 
on Mondays it is wholly given up to clothes and lines ; 
and that during the rest of the week it is a repository 
for broken toys, and occasional empty tomato-cans. 
The flora and fauna of the region are not exciting oF 
numerous, but the author says that there are more 0 
both than would be suspected from the local geo- 
graphy. Hartford Post. 
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Procession of the Flowers, and Kindred Papers, The. 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. With an 
index of plants and animals mentioned. 178 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

The outlook upon a year’s flowers and birds by a 
trained and sympathetic observer who is a leading 
author in many fields, six essays entitled ‘‘ The Pro- 
cession of the Flowers,’’ ‘‘ April Days,’’ ‘‘ Water- 
Lilies,’ ‘‘ My Out-Door Study,”’ ‘‘ The Life of Birds,”’ 
“ A Moonglad.”’ 


Round the Year. A Series of Short Nature-Studies. 
By Professor L. C. Miall, F.R.S.* With illustra- 
tions chiefly by A. R. Hammond, F.L,.S. 295 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

The sub-title expresses the nature of this work with 
sufficient accuracy. It is a series of short chatty 
articles on various natural phenomena which have 
the great advantage of being accurate. The book 
has, we should say, been inspired throughout by 
Gilbert White’s ‘Natural History of Selborne.’ The 
contents are so varied that we can hardly select one 
forcomment. We cannot see why it is ‘‘ wrong’’ to 
call the bud-scale of the sycamore a leaf-stalk—dilated, 
it is true, for protective purposes intoasheath. Here 
and there the author girds at the language which 
botanists (and other naturalists too) adopt, and goes on 
to say ‘‘that we ought to have, as they have in 
Germany, descriptions of native plants in our own 
language, but we prefer to write our floras in Latin 
and Greek ’’ We donot knowa single modern British 
flora that is not written in English; and even the 
series of colonial and Indian floras published at Kew 
are in the vernacular. If the author objects simply 
to the terminology of the science, we may remind 
him that those most interested soon become familiar 
with the meaning of terms, and, experiencing their 
convenience, speedily adopt them. It is only those 
who have noreal knowledge or interest in the subject 
who refuse to read a book because they have not 
mastered the alphabet Wedo not think it possible 
that anybody ‘‘ who would first take the trouble to 
master the structure of half-a-dozen plant types”’ 
could remain in ignorance of a considerable amount 
of terminology, or could express himself rationally 
without it if he tried. London Atheneum. 


GEOLOGY. 


Introduction to Geology, An. By William B. Scott. 
Illustrated. 573 pp. I2mo, $1.71; by mail, $1.96. 
Among the many excellences of this volume are 
the extent to which it covers the history of the 
various periods since life first made its appearance, 
the fulness of the illustrations of this feature and the 
completeness of the comparison between correspond- 
ing strata in America and Europe. J. Y. Tribune. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


Contributions to the Science of Mythology. By the 
Right Hon. Professor F. Max Miiller, K. M. In 
two volumes. 425-864 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $6.00; 
by mail, $6.44. 

Prof. Max Miiller’s new book may be said to 
present three aspects : it is controversial, constructive, 
and expository. Of these three elements the con- 
structive is mainly concerned, so far as it is novel, 
with Mordvinian mythology. The copious remarks 
on Greek and Vedic myth contain little that is 
unfamiliar to readers of the author’s other books. 
Athene, Daphne, and the Dawn shine in their old 
pre-eminence. In what is expository, perhaps the 
numerous pages on phonetics and the application of 
phonetic laws to proper names are the most valuable, 
though their appeal is only to philological experts. 
Controversy keeps breaking out constantly from pre- 
face to conclusion. It is not in controversy that 
Mr. Max Miiller chiefly shines. His method is 
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faulty. In place of stating his adversaries’ case once 
for all, giving references to their names and books, 
he returns again and again to such a subject as 
‘“‘Totemism’’ without ever setting forth what 
Totemism, in the opinion of say Mr. J. G. Frazer, 
really is in all its modifications. As a general rule, 
he hints and alludes to his English adversaries, states. 
their views in his own way, and furnishes no reference 
either to the name or the book of the person with 
whom he is concerned. Sometimes it is, perhaps, 
impossible to know, and perilous to guess, whom 
Mr. Max Miiller has in his mind. In four lines, on 
one page, he attributes to one anthropologist the 
exact opposite of two of that unlucky man’s own 
opinions. Though theerror is one of pure inadvert- 
ence, it is, none the less, inconvenient. 

London Academy. 


PHYSICS. 


Outlines of Physics, The. An Elementary Text-Book. 
By Edward L. Nichols. Illustrated. 452 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.26; by mail, $1.41. 

A book for students by an author who appreciates 
their needs and limitations. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Hand-Book of the New Library of Congress, Compiled 
by Herbert Small. With Essays on the Architec- 


ture, Sculpture, and Painting by Charles Coffin, 
and on the Function of a National Library by 
Ainsworth R. Spofford. Illustrated. 128 pp. 
I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

The ‘‘ Hand-Book of the New Library of Congress,’”’ 
is an interesting and valuable work, answering the 
double purpose of a book of reference and guide to 
tho wonders and beauties of the new Government 
Building. By —— consent the Congressional 
Library is one of the finest public buildings in Wash- 
ington ; some people think that next to the Capitol 
it is the very finest. A full history of the enterprise 
is given herewith by Mr. Herbert Small with a de- 
scription of the building in all its parts. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy, The. A Gen- 
eral View for the Use of Students and others. By 
William J. Anderson. With fifty-four collotype 
and other plates, and seventy-four smaller illus- 
trations in the text. 155 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$4.00; by mail, $4.18. 

This is a text-book for students based upon a series. 
of lectures delivered in connection with the Glasgow 
School of Art. It is the work of a scholar mere a 
large view of his subject, and is likely to be useful to 
others besides those for whom it is primarily intended. 
Owing to the fact that the number of buildings and 
architects referred to has been strictly limited, and 
most of the buildings mentioned are illustrated either 
by photographs or drawings, the book affords easy 
and intelligible reading, and the arrangement of the 
subject is excellent, though this was a matter of no 
small difficulty, considering what various influences 
were simultaneously at work in the different Italian 
towns. The first two chapters describe the buildings of 
Brunelleschi and his followers at Florence, and the 
aw early Renaissance in Lombardy and 
Venice, all of which may be classed as a period of 
Gothic ideas masquerading in classical clothing. The 
two following chapters are devoted to the culmination 
in Rome in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
including St. Peter’s and the Farnese and Massimi 
palaces, and to the work of Sanmicheli and Sansovino 
at Verona and Venice, buildings in which everything 
Gothic is studiously avoided ; but the classical forms 
are freely used and combined in ways unknown to the 
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ancients. In the last chapter a brief summary is 
given of the Decadent period, characterized on the 
one hand by the submission to Vitruvius’ rules, on 
the other by the revolt from authority which led to 
an utterly meaningless use of architectural forms. 
London Times. 
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BIOLOGY. 


Problems of Biology. By George Sandeman, M.A. 
213 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 

A criticism of contemporary systems of biology. 

Will be read with interest as an independent view. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Experiment in Education, An; Also the Ideas Which In- 
spired It, and Were Inspired by It. By Mary R. 
Alling-Aber. 244 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.01. 


The experiments were an attempt to see how far 
the prevalent customs as to matter and method of 
teaching children are responsible fur the unsatisfac- 
tory state of the mental life of adults ; and the means 
used were a totally different subject matter and treat- 
ment. From the Publisher's Notice. 


Froebel’s Educational Laws for all Teachers. By James 
IL. Hughes. Internatonal Education Series. 
Edited by William T. Harris, A.M., LL. D. 
Volume XLI. 296 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

In this volume Mr. Hughes has written a treatise 
on Froebel’s general system. To many the great 
German educator is known only as the founder of the 
kindergarten, whereas his ‘‘ Education of Man,’’ 
which alone would have given him a place among 
educational reformers, was published in 1826, fourteen 
years before he opened his first kindergarten. 

INN. Y¥.. Sun: 


Geography Class, The. How to Interest It. By M. 
Ida Dean. Illustrated. 151 pp. 16imo, linen, 
28 cents ; by mail, 34 cents. 


How to Manage Busy Work; or, School Occupations. 
Being suggestions for desk-work in language num- 
ber, earth, people, things, self, morals, writing, 
drawing, etc. By Amos M. Kellogg, author of 
“The School Journal.’’ Illustrated. ‘‘ How to 
Teach’’ Manuals. 59 pp. 16mo, linen, 20 cents; 
by mail, 24 cents. 


How to Read a Pebble. A Guide in Nature Study. 
By Fred. L. Charles, M. S., author of ‘‘ Sunshine 
and Zephyrs.’’ Illustrated. 53 pp. 16mo, paper, 
25 cents, postpaid. 

Results from a series of lectures delivered in 1897 
at Chicago, which took the form of suggestive ques- 
tions arranged in order. 


School Management and School Methods. By Joseph 
Baldwin, M. A., LL. D., author of ‘‘ Art of School 
Management,’’ etc. International Educational 
Series. Edited by William T. Harris, A. M., 
LL.D. Volume XL. 395 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, 1.22. 

In this volume Prof. Baldwin discusses the hygienic 
conditions of the school-room and grounds, the best 
practical methods of organizing and supervising 
schools, and the general question of the improvement 
of the pupil through better educational conditions 
and facilities, rational school government, educative 
school class work, organization and correlation of 
schools and school work, and efficient methods of 
teaching and supervision. N.Y. Sun. 


News. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES, 


Addresses Delivered to the Students of 
Academy. By the late Lord Leighton. With 4 
portrait. 310 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05, 

These ‘‘Addresses’’—as the reader will discover 
for himself, for no contents-table, chapter-title, of 
head-line tells him—deal with the art of the Greeks 
and Romans, and :with that of the Spanish, French, 

Italian and German peoples. Theyare eight in num- 

ber—the first was given in 1879 and the last in 1893. 

They were printed at the date of their delivery in the 

Times, whence they found their way into scrap-books ; 

and now they fill over three hundred pages of large 

type. The fullest treatment is that given to classic 
art—that to which Lord Leighton was himself most 
attracted, though not without counter impulsions, 

The relation in which art stands to morality and 

religion he discusses with an excellence of observa- 

tion, and with a recognition rarely accorded to that 

law of reaction which often gives to men of genius a 

unique place in their generation—they are in it, but 

they are not of it. Lord Leighton was too much a 

lover and a creator of culture not to know its treach- 

eries and its woes. Over and over again, speaking 
from the classic camp, he lifts out a hand to Christian 
asceticism, now of greeting, now of passing recogni- 
tion, and now, it would seem, of beckoning and of 
beseeching. There is no variation in the note, what- 
ever there may be in the intensity of it. No one will 
learn from the volume that the addresses are those 
delivered by him as President—an oversight which 
remains in its way as monumental as anything else 
in the book. London Academy. 


the Royal 


Christian Worship. Ten Lectures delivered in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, in the 
Autumn of 1896. By Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
D. D.; Alexander V. G. Allen, D. D.; Egbert C. 
Smyth, D. D.; Charles C. Tiffany, D. D.; Henry 
Eyster Jacobs, D. D., LL. D.; William:Rupp, D.D.; 
William R. Huntington, D.D.; Allan Pollok, 
D. D.; George Dana Boardman, D. D., LL.D.; 
Thomas S. Hastings, D. D., LL. D. 338 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


These lectures presenta history of this important 
subject in attractive and popular style. 


History of the Holy Dead, The. By Rev. James M. 
Gray; D.D. Revell’s Popular Religious Series. 
45 pp. 16mo, paper, 15 cents, postpaid. 


An Easter address widely delivered and with intelli- 
gent acceptance. 


New Charter, The. A Discussion of the Rights of 
Men and the Rights of Animals. By J.C. Ken- 
worthy, A. L. Lilley, J. Oldfield, Frederic Har- 
rison, G. W. Foote, C. W. Leadbeater. 155 pp. 
16mo, paper, 57 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 


This volume consists of lectures delivered under 
the auspices of the Humanitarian League, and now 
published for it. The various speakers had for their 
common subject the ‘‘ Rights of Men and the Rights 
of Animals. Mr. Frederic Harrison, it is true, dis- 
claims the notion of ‘‘ Rights.’’ ‘I do not know,” 
he says, ‘‘ what the Rights of Man are—much less shall 
I talk about the Rights of Animals.’’ But he is in sub- 
stantial agreement with the principle implied in the 
phrase. Indeed, his contribution to the discussion of 
the question from the ‘‘ Ethical Point of View”’ is as 
good as anything in the book. The force and precision 
of his argument are quite admirable. But the league 
could, we think, have done as well, we may evem say 
better, without the secularism of Mr. G. W. Foote 
and the theosophy of Mr. C. W. Leadbetter. Trans- 
migration of souls is a harmless fad; if there are 
people who can be moved to be kind to cats and dogs 
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because they have gone through cat and dog incarna- 
tions, we may use the aid of Mr. Leadbetter. But 
Mr. Foote is not a worthyally. He does not often 
get, we imagine, the opportunity of insulting a Chris- 
tian audience to its face, and cannot refuse it when it 
comes. ‘‘‘ Doth God care foroxen?’ He([St. Paul] 
asked, with the supercilious arrogance of a member of 
the elect species.’”” What St. Paul meant was to 
emphasize the great truth that all acts of humanity 
and justice lead to the benefit of man’s moral and 
spiritual nature. Mr. Foote claims for free-thinkers a 
humanity superior to that of Christianis. 

London Spectator. 


New Obedience, The. A Plea for Social Submission 
to Christ. By William Bayard Hale. t91 pp. 
With notes. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

During Lent of 1896 Dr. Hale delivered a series of 

Friday morning lectures at St. Paul's Church, Boston, 

The substance of these lectures forms the greater 

portion of this book. In the chapter on ‘‘ The New 

Freedom,’’ Dr. Hale pleads for the dignity of labor. 

He laments the studying of professions by farmers’ 

sons, who, he thinks, would be much better off as 

tillers of the soil. He does not object to their having 

a college education, but he sees no reason why such 

education would make them any less successful as 

farmers. ‘‘Christ,’’ he says, by way of iJlustration, ‘‘ was 
born in a sheep village and for thirty years He lived 
in a despised backwood province. * * Then for 
three years He walked about in the country around 

His home, preaching to the peasants. A few times 

He went down to the chief,city of the province and 

made speeches in the streets and public places. 

They crucified Him there at thirty-three, and His foot 

had never been set sixty miles away from His village 

home.’’ Thet Dr. Hale may not be misunderstood, I 

quote his words from the chapter on ‘‘ The New 

Freedom’’: ‘I preach no movement of the poor 

against the rich—God forbid! For such of the socially 

unfavored as can persuade themselves to forego quest 
of the small liberty which possessions confer, and for 
such of the favored as yearn for deliverance from 
bondage to their fortune. I preach the possibility of 
ahigher freedom.’’ If Dr. Hale’s teachings could be 
put into practice, the world would, no doubt, bea 
better place, but the conditions are not the same 
to-day that they were when only a handful of people 
inhabited the earth. It is well to remind us occa- 
sionally that the world is getting too material for its 
own good—it sets us to thinking and does something 
for sweetness and light. Therefore, such books as 
Dr. Hale’s serve a purpose. N. Y. World. 


Physiocrats, The. Six Lectures on the French Econo- 
mistes of the Eighteenth Century. By Henry 
Higgs. 158 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 99 cents; by 
mail, $1.08. : 

In these six lectures on the French Economistes of 
the Eighteenth Century, Mr. Henry Higgs has pro- 
duced an excellent little monograph on a subject 
which has been strangely neglected by English 
writers on the history of political economy. ‘ Im- 
possible though it was found,’’ says Mr. Higgs, ‘‘ to 
give a truly adequate account of the Physiocrats in 
these six lectures, it has been thought that they may, 
perhaps, furnish a useful introduction to a subject 
upon which no book has yet been written in the 
English language, though its study has, during the last 
Seven years, been deemed worthy to engage the active 
attention of many leading economists on the Conti- 
nent of Europe.’’ Casual references to the ‘‘ Econo- 
mistes ’’ or the ‘‘ Physiocrats ’’ are. of course, frequent 
enough in our literature; but their doctrines and 
their influence are for the most part rather taken for 
granted than intelligently studied and apprehended 
in their relation to the course of economic history. 

€ extent of their influence on Adam Smith has 
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been disputed ; but the fact is indisputable that he 
spoke of their system as one which, ‘‘ with all its 
imperfections, is perhaps the nearest approximation 
to the truth that has yet been published upon the sub- 
ject of political economy, and is upon that account 
well worth the consideration of every man who wishes 
to examine with attention the principles of that very 
important science.’’ London Times. 


Southern Statesmen of The Old Régime. Washington, 
Jefferson, Randolph, Calhoun, Stephens, Toombs, 
and Jefferson Davis. By William P. Trent, M.A., 
author of ‘‘ William Gilmore Simms.’’ Library of 
Economics and Politics. Edited by Richard T. 
Ely, Ph. D., LL. D. 293 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.64. 

The seven statesmen selected for delineation are 
Washington, Jefferson, Randolph, Calhoun, Stephens, 
Toombs, and Jefferson Davis. The estimates were 
originally embodied in lectures delivered before the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison last year; in 
these the author undertook to throw new light upon 
the subjects. No reader of his book will gainsay the 
claim put forward in the preface with a bold enthu- 
siasm that may prove contagious, that he has rightly 
emphasized Jefferson’s cosmopolitanism ; that he has 
explained in a fresh way the hold which Calhoun and 
his followers acquired upon the Southern mind; and 
that he has treated Jefferson Davis more fairly than 
most students of our history, even including many 
Southerners, have yet succeeded in doing. We 
should add that the author’s point of view is that of 
an American who is at the same time a Southerner, 
proud enough of his section to admit its faults and 
yet to proclaim its essential greatness. N. Y. Sun. 


ESSAYS. 


Christian Instincts and Modern Doubt; Essays and Ad- 
dresses in Aid of a Reasonable, Satisfying, and Con- 
solatory Religion. By the Rev. Alexander H. 
Craufurd, M. A., author of ‘‘Enigmas of the 
eg Life.”? 356 pp. I12mo, $1.10; by mail, 

1.22. 

The Rev. A. H. Craufurd’s ‘‘ Christian Instincts and 
Modern Doubt,”’ is a temperate discussion of various 
grave problems by a liberal-minded Christian, who 
admires many modern writers, especially Dr. Marti- 
neau and the late Professor Seeley. London 7imes. 


Essayes of Michael, Lord of Montaigne, The. Translated 
by John Florio. With a portrait. Volume I. 
294 pp. I6mo, 57 cents; by mail, 62 cents; 
paper, 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


Twenty-six chapters of the first book of ‘‘The 
Essayes of Michael, Lord of Montaigne,’’ form 
the latest published volume of ‘‘ The Temple Clas- 
sics.”” The third folio (1632) of Fl rio’s transla- 
tion has been taken as the basis of th’s scholarly 
and compact edition, which is edited by Mr. A. 
R. Waller, who has revised the text and added 
marginalia, a glossary. and some critical notes. A 
man will not easily find a more pleasant pocket com- 
panion for an idle hour than this handy little volume 
of essays, of which the world has formed such various 
estimates; which Mr. Andrew Lang speaks of as 
‘among the few works that really and literally make 
life more opulent with accumulated experience, crit- 
icism, reflection, humor ;’’ while a solemn ecclesias- 
tical critic once dubbed the book ‘“‘ the breviary of 
idlers.’’ N.Y. Sun. 


Four Pillars of the Home, The. By Robert F. Horton, 
M. A., D. D. 64 pp. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 
43 cents. 
Purity, love, unselfishness, discipline, are the four 
pillars of home, however humble. Each “ pillar’’ is 
dwelt upon in respective chapters. 
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Homilies of Science, By Dr. Paul Carus. Second edi- 
tion. The Religion of Science Library. 317 pp. 
Indexed 12m0, paper, 35 cents, postpaid. 

Ethical discourses on religion and _ religious 
growth; Progress and religious life ; God and world ; 
The soul and the laws of soul-life ; Death and immor- 
tality; Free thought, doubt, and faith; Ethics and 
practical life ; Society and politics. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

How to Tell a Story, and Other Essays. By Mark Twain. 
233 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

Might Have Been. Some Life Notes. By the Rev. 
Joseph Parker, D. D. 309 pp. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 

In the explanatory preface the author gives us a 
reason for the writing of this book in a sort of retro- 
spective revery on the severity of the scheme of life. 
A mental machine dubbed the dreamograph brings 
supposedly to our eyes views of existence as it might 
have been, and we are introduced to many famous 
preachers, writers, statesmen and other notables 
whom Dr. Parker has met in his capacity of preacher 
and reviewer. A book out of the ordinary, it at times 
speaks in parables, is again playful or ironical, but 
always engendering thought from those who appre- 
ciate the undercurrent which runs beneath the surface 
of all lives. Philadelphia Times. 


Domesday Book and Beyond, ‘three Essays in the 
Early History of England. By Frederic William 
Maitland, LL.D. 527 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.05 ; 
by mail, $4.31. 

The title of Professor Maitland’s volume, ‘‘ Domes- 
day Book and Beyond,’’ somewhat conceals its im- 
portance. It is much more than a new contribution 
to the ever-growing, never-ending literature relating 
to Domesday.’’ With a few alterations in form and 
contents, this collection of essays might stand for the 
first volume of Professor Maitland's History of Eng- 
lish Law, of which they were originally intended to 
form part. That work took up the story after the 
Conquest. In this volume are traced, laboriously and 
ingeniously, the roots of the system which originated 
long before that event. For English legal history Pro- 
fessor Maitland does with no less acuteness what 
Brunner and Fustel de Coulanges have done for 
Germany and France. Even to those who shrink 
from the interminable controversies to which Domes- 
day book, the ‘‘ vill,’ the ‘‘manor,’’ ‘sake and 
soke,’’ and the ‘‘ hide ’’ have given rise, and who have 
little taste for historical inquiries ending in mere con- 
jectures, the volume may be recommended. There 
is an air of freshness, a spirit of life, a faculty of 
keen observation, discernible in all the discussions. 
From time to time, though too rarely, the examina- 
tion of details is lighted up with large, luminous ideas 
as to the history of jurisprudence. We cannot but 
admire the patience and unwearied industry shown in 
investigations which are rewarded by few solid re- 
sults. ‘‘ We must not be in a hurry to get to the be- 
ginning of the long history of law. Very slowly we 
are making our way to it.’’ Such is the refrain re- 
curring in these pages; and if it robs them of the 
interest belonging to precise ‘dogmatic conclusions, 
it inspires confidence in the historian. 
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London Times. 
By Louis Lombard, author 


Observations of a Bachelor. 
etc. 186 pp. 


of ‘‘ Observations of a Traveler,’’ 
16mo, 57 cents ; by mail, 65 cents. 
Plain talk on subjects which society handles with 
gloves. The author comes with the endorsement of 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. j 
Philip and Alexander of Macedon. Two Essays in 
Biography. By David G. Hogarth. With map 
and illustrations. 312 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.05. 
‘‘The heroes of these essays need no introduction, 
and I have no excuse for making them my theme if 


News. 


this book supplies none. I treat the two makers of 
Macedon, not in proportion to their respective bulk 
in history, but to the number of books written already 
about them. Philip, so faras I know, supplies the 
central figure to no extant biography ; Alexander has 
inspired a whole literature. My debts to previous 
students are obvious enough, even when not indicated 
in footnotes. I believe I have left very few works 
bearing on the subject unread, and my unconscious 
obligations must be many.”’ From the Preface. 


Possibilities, By James G, K. McClure. 127 pp- I2mo, 
57 cents ; by mail, 65 cents. 

‘* Possibilities’ is an essay on the finding, assert- 
ing, protecting and developing of the possibilities 
which lie in every human being’s character and which 
make that character strong or weak according to their 
use or abuse. It also discusses the possibility of liy- 
ing up to our ideals, of living aright anywhere, of the 
improvement of our time, and finally the possibility 
of a new and blessed life. Union Gospel News. 


Some Thoughts on the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament. By George Salmon, D. D. 161 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

Valuable to students of contemporary exegesis as 
covering the entire field of New Testament criticism 
with much learning. 


Talks to Young Men. By Charles H. Parkhurst. 
125 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

Dr Parkhurst wastes no words on preliminaries, but 
plunges at once into his subject. His first talk is on 
‘*The Stuff that Makes Young Manhood,”’ and he 
says: ‘‘ The most important thing a young man ever 
does is to get ready. The keynote lasts to the end of 
the tune, and the foundation reaches clear to the final. 
Beginnings are autocratic. No matter how longa 
man lives, he will never get away from his youth 
My initial inquiry, therefore, will concern itself with 
the matter of stutf. Whatis in a man at the com- 
mencement has almost as much to say as to what he 
will finish: with, as the chestnut has to say about the 
tree that will grow out of it.’? This gives Dr. Park- 
hurst’s view of the importance of right beginnings 


for young men, and explains the purpose of his book. 
N. Y. Times. 


Talks to Young Women. By Charles H. Parkhurst. 
136 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Most books of familiar advice to young women are 
written by women themselves. When a man ventures 
upon the task he is apt to write from a standpoint of 
assumed superiority that defeats its purpose from the 
outset. Dr. Parkhurst in this book, however, ap- 
proaches his subject in a far different spirit. ‘‘It is 
my pleasure as well as my duty,”’ he says, ‘‘ to insist, 
in the first instance, upon woman’s intrinsic superior- 
ity. There are many ways in which the two sexes 
can be compared and contrasted, in some of which the 
one, and some of which the other, would have to be 
accorded precedence. When, therefore, I assert 
woman’s superiority, it requires to be premised that 
I am not thinking of her strength, nor of her capabili- 
ties of effect, but purely and simply of the intrinsic 
quality of womanly fiber. Quite apart from all that 
she does and the sphere of her activities, the question 
comes upon the matter of her personal texture, the 
refinement of its organization, and it is with that only 
in mind that I want to claim for her a clear and easy 
supremacy.”’ Hartford Post, 


Will To Believe and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy, 
The. By William James, author of ‘‘ The Princi- 
ples of Psychology,” etc, 332 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

Professor James’ entertaining book is made up of 
papers most of which have been printed before. The 
charm with which he can invest the most recondite 
subject is sufficient to warrant the republication. His 
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logic, sharp as it is, never cuts away the humorous 
aspects of a theme, nor is it so formal that it forbids 
sallies that sometimes trench on eccentricity. One 
might imagine that Professor James cherished as a 
motto some such phrase as this: ‘‘Do not be so 
excessively systematic ; perhaps you are wrong, and 
in that case you will need the loophole of an irregu- 
larity.’ At least that is the substance of the lesson 
he impresses on those whom he criticises. 

N. Y. Tribune. 


LITERATURE. 


Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of Allegory, The. 
By George Saintsbury, M. A. Periods of Euro- 
pean Literature Edited by Professor Saintsbury. 
429 pp. Indexed. I2mo, $1.35; by mail. $1.49. 

See review. 


Prelude to Poetry. The English Poets in the Defence 
and Praise of theirOwn Art. Edited by Ernest 
Rhys. With a portrait. The Lyrical Poets. 
217 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 

The arguments of famous poets upon poetry. A 
handy compendium, well edited and tasteful in 
appearance. It could not have come from a more 
faithful or appropriate pen. 


Selections from the First Nine Books of the Croniche Fior- 
entine of Giovanni Villani, Translated for the use 
of Students of Dante and others. By Rose E. 
Selfe. Edited by Philip H. Wicksteed, M. A. 
461 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 
The idea of this book is an excellent one, and it 
has for the most part been well carried out. The 
selections are taken from the first half of Villani’s 
Chronicle, with the object, primarily; of illustrating 
the works of Dante, the date of who-e death forms a 
convenient stopping place. Copious marginal refer- 
ences to the Divina Commedia and minor works (as 
printed in the handy ‘‘ Oxford Dante’’) are supplied 
throughout. This part of the work (including an 
index of passages referred to) has been very thor- 
oughly done, and will be of great service to Dante 
students. For the translation the first attempt, we 
believe, of the kind), except in one particular, we 
have nothing but praise. The clumsinessof many of 
Villani’s sentences, with their awkward ‘‘ hanging ”’ 
constructions, has been cleverly got over, without 
sacrificing the literalness or unduly modernizing the 
style. We take exception, however, to the rendering 
of the proper names, which in many instances is 
slipshod in the extreme. Mr. Wicksteed, under 
whose supervision the work has been prepared, and 
who is responsible for the selection of the passages 
translated—a selection which could hardly be im- 
proved upon from the special point of view of the 
Dantist—supplies a helpful introduction, based in 
art upon professor Villari’s valuable ‘‘ Researches 
into the Early History of Florence.’’ He givesa much 
needed word of warning tothe uninitiated as to the 
untrustworthiness of Villani in certain particulars. 
London Academy. 


CLASSICS. 


Compleat Angler, The. By Izaak Walton and Charles 
Cotton. Edited with an introduction by Richard 
Le Gallienne. Illustrated by Edmund H. New. 
With notes. Quarto, $4.50; by mail, 

$4 78. 
_ Inthe course of his interesting and well-written 
introduction, Mr. LeGallienne says of ‘‘ The Com- 
pleat Angler ’’ that ‘‘ perhaps no English book except 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ and ‘Robinson Crusoe’ 
has been so beloved. Generation after generation has 
brought to it its young affections, and there seems 
every reason to suppose that the average of something 
like a new edition for every two and a half years,which 
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so far ‘ The Compleat Angler’ bas maintained, will even 
be surpassed in the future’’ He adds that the venera- 
tion for Walton is one of the curious phenomena of 
literature, and considers that ‘‘it is probably among 
those who have never cast a line (like the present 
editor), or, like Washington Irving, have but fished 
‘to satisfy the sentiment,’ that the majority of 
Waltonians are to be found.’’ Whether this be true or 
not, new editions of Walton's book continue to ap- 
pear, andare bought up with avidity. The text of 
this edition is a reprint of the fifth, the last to receive 
Walton’s own revision. Mr. Le Gallienne acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness, so far as his introduction is 
concerned, to Sir Harris Nicolas, Sir Henry Ellis, Sir 
John Hawkins, Dr. Bethune, Mr. R. H. Shepherd, 
and Mr. R. B. Marston. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Translations into English and Latin. By Charles Stuart 
Calverley, author of ‘‘ Verses and Fly Leaves,” 
etc. New edition. 259 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.44. 

A charming edition of an Englishman who took his 
classics lightly. 


POETRY. 


Builders and Other Poems, The. By Henry Vandyke. 
87 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.17. 

Dr. Vandyke writes the verse of the man whom, 
in the best sense of the word, (and in a sense that in 
the highest degree is honorable,) we may call a man 
of the world. It is broad in its sympathies, human 
and humane, and at the same time elevated, clear, 
anistrong. The lines with which the volume opens, 
‘*Wings of a Dove,’’ which were reprinted in last 
Saturday’s Review of Books and Art, if they strike a 
note which the reader never misses in the book, are 
also not more than a suggestion of the rarely elevated 
and ennobling sentiments that pervade it—such as 
are to be found in ‘‘ The Whip-Poor-Will,”’ ‘‘ The Fall 
of the Leaves,’’ and again and again in that most suc- 
cessful of recent occasional verse which he calls ‘‘ The 
Builders,’’ an ode recited at the one hundred and 
fiftieth auniversary of Princeton College. 

In a group of lyrics devoted to friendship and faith 
appears more than one piece from which we are 
tempted to quote. Perhaps the most graceful and 
original in conception is one written as an inscription 
for a window in the tower of a woman’s country 
home. It begins with these lines: 


‘« This is the window’s message 
In silence to the Queen : 
‘ Thou hast a double kingdom, 
And I am set between ; 
Look out and see the glory, 
On hill and plain and sky ; 
Look in and see the light of love 


That never more shall die.’’’ 
N. Y. Times. 


Collection of Ballads, A, Edited by Andrew Lang. 
With illustrations and notes. 250 pp. 16mo, 60 
cents ; by mail, 66 cents. 

A group of fifty-four ballads well representing the 
ballad literature of Great Britain at its best. It is 
given unusual value and distinction by the presence 
of an introduction and notes by Andrew Lang, whose 
scholarship and sympathies are in hearty accord 
with early British poetry. The vignette illustrations 
are excellent, and the text legible. A book for the 
side pocket. 


Easter Bells. Poems. By Margaret E. Sangster. 
Illustrated. 144 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, 99 
cents. 

Mrs. Sangster’s poetry is well known and needs 
no word of praise. It possesses toa marked degree 
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a broad sympathy with human nature, a high faith in 
the eternal verities and a certain quality one might 
call lovableness which endears them to a wide circle 
of readers. In addition to the songs of Easter-tide 
there are many others and a few illustrations are 
given. Hartford Post. 


Erring Woman’s Love, An. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
author of ‘‘ Poems of Passion,’’ etc. New edition. 

157 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 
Poems in the vein which has given the author a 
wide reputation for the physical side of sentiment. 


“For the Country.” By Richard Watson Gilder. 69 pp. 
16mo, 75 cents, by mail, 81 cents. 

A collection of the author’s patriotic poems in which 
is voiced the sentiment of those who in the period 
since the war ‘‘have seen comrades, commanders, 
and leaders one by one pass from their living sight.’’ 
The volume is devoted to the idea ofa vital nation- 
ality, and a citizenship as self-sacrificing and cour- 
ageous in peace as in war. The subjects of the 
poems are Washington, Lincoln, Grant, Sheridan, 
Sherman, a Faithful Chaplain, Memorial Day, ‘‘ The 
Great Remembrance,’’ Lowell asa Patriotic Poet, ‘‘ A 
Hero of Peace,’’ ‘‘The Heroic Age,’’ etc. Some of 
the poems have not appeared before in book form. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Hymns and Sonnets. By Eliza Scudder. 54 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

The hymns of Eliza Scudder are so thoroughly 
established in the hymn-books of all denominations 
that the reprint, slightly enlarged, of her ‘‘ Hymns 
and Sonnets,’’ needed nothing to make it attractive 
except the admirable and candid sketch of her brief 
career by Mr. Horace E Scudder. He has shown 
simply and clearly howshe passed from her Calvinis- 
tic training into liberal Unitarianism, and then, under 
the strong influence of Bishop Brooks, into the Epis- 
copal Church. He says, and perhaps justly, that her 
later hymns, such as *‘ Lines for Music’’ and ‘‘ Vesper 
Hymn,”’ breathe more of the air of divine content 
than those written in her unchurched days; but he 
does not point out the noticeable fact that these later 
ones have taken, at least as yet, no such strong hold 
upon the hymn-books. No one has yet fully ex- 
plained why it is that, in this country especially, so 
large a portion of the hymns actually used by evan- 
gelical churches were composed by Unitarians or 
Quakers; insomuch that the two hymns generally 
recognized as carrying the spiritual life to its highest 
and tenderest point—‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee”’ 
and ‘‘ While Thee I Seek ’’—both came from exceed- 
ingly heretical sources. N. Y. Post. 


Literary Remains. By Charles Stuart Calverley. With 
amemoir by Sir Walter J. Sendall, K. C. M. G. 
With a portrait. Newedition. 281 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.35 ; by mail, $1.45. 

The final record of a literary man of rare talent. 
Contains a memoir by Sir Walter J. Sendall, K. C. 
M.G., and contributions by many of Calverley’s 
friends. Verse and prose; Latin, Greek, and Eng- 
lish. 


Lord Vyet and Other Poems. By Arthur Christopher 
Benson. 73 pp. 16mo, go cents; by mail, 96 cents. 
Mr. Arthur Benson is one of those rare verse- 
writers who are content to occupy a humble position 
in poetry, and who are worthy to occupy that posi- 
tion. In some introductory verses to his new book 
he represents the priests of song offering up the 
victim on the altar: 


Victim or minister 
I dare not claim to be, 

But in the concourse and the stir, 
There shall be room for me. 
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The victim feels the stroke, 

The priests are bowed in prayer :— 
I feed the porch with fragrant smoke, 

Strew roses on the stair. 


And it is, indeed, just this relation which he holds to 
those of whom we can say, without hesitation, this is 
a poet. Of Mr. Benson we can always say that he is 
an accomplished writer of verse, that he is sincere 
unaffected, and that he has observed certain things 
which most people do not observe, and with so vivid 
an interest in them himself that his record of these 
things in verse seems to suggest a new, almost possi- 
ble kind of poetic substance. Several of the sonnets 
which fill the last twenty pages of this little book are 
not less closely thought out, and are even more son- 
orous in the progress of their rhythm. Mr. Benson 
has a considerable power of writing impressive single 
lines—lines full of a sort of rich gravity. His work- 
manship in verse is always careful, and it is never 
employed without deliberation or without taste, 
Sometimes, as in the short poem called ‘‘ Lord Vyet,” 
it is employed on really imaginative substance, and 
with such sympathetic skill that the alchemy is all but 
achieved—that rare, last, invisible drop of some un- 
known essence which turns honorable metal into pure 
gold. London Atheneum. 


Nature in Verse. A Poetry Reader for Children. 
Compiled by Mary I. Lovejoy Illustrated. 305 pp. 
12mo, 80 cents ; by mail, 90 cents. 

Devoted to the interests of little ones whom the 
editor well avers should early be taught habits of 
observation, and a respect for facts as conveyed 
through poetry. 

Reliques of the Christ. By Denis Wortman, D.D. 
58 pp. I2mo, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

Verses breathing religious sentiment. 

Theocritus. Translated into English Verse. By 
Charles Stuart Calverley. New edition. 184 pp. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.43. 

Calverley produced in a handsome but cheaper 
re-issue which ought to popularize this clever English 
poet of light verse and translator of learning and 
taste. 


Verses and Fly Leaves. By Charles Stuart Calverley. 
216 pp. I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.43. 
Full of the charm of a poet who was also a wit. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Cripple Tom “ His Royal Highness.” By Mrs. Walter 
Searle and Rev. C. H. Mead. 32pp. 16mo, 
paper, Io cents, postpaid. 

An incident from lowly life showing pathetic devo- 
tion and the law of Christ. 


Doctor Luttrell’s First Patient. By Rosa Nouchette 
Carey, author of ‘‘ Little Miss Muffet.” ete. 
Illustrated. 322 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.04 

A charming novel by an authoress who understands 

English life thoroughly, showing ‘‘ the far-off iuter- 

est’’ of a kindly act. 


Eric’s Good News. By the author of ‘‘ Probable Sons,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. 47 pp. 12mo, 25 cents; by 
mail, 30 cents. 

An illustrated tale with a moral for young readers. 


Hero Tales from Sacred Story. By Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks, D. D., author of ‘The Fisherman and 
His Friends,”’ etc. With allegorical illustrations 
from iamous modern paintings and sculpture. 
295 pp- I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

See review. 

Teddy’s Button. By the author of ‘‘Eric’s Good 


News,’’ etc. Illustrated. 119 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; 
by mail, 46 cents. 
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FICTION. 


Ambitious Slave, An. By Reginald Rowland. 91 pp. 
16mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

Asimple story, and apparently a true one, of a 
negro born in slavery; he runs away from his master, 
makes his way to Boston, where he is bought by sev- 
eral citizens, who give him his freedom. He gets 
work, prospers, is in Washington the night before 
Lincoln is assassinated, overhears a conversation relat- 
ing to the conspiracy, tries to warn the President, 
but is arrested as a ‘‘crank,’’ etc.; his testimony 
after the President’s death gives the detectives a clue 


to the murderer and his confederates. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


American Claimant and Other Stories and Sketches. By 
Mark Twain. Illustrated. New edition. 545 pp. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.51. 

“The American Claimant ’’ occupies the first place 
in this volume and it is followed by a number of short 
stories whose popularity is wide. Among the latter 
is the fascinating story of the ‘‘ Million-pound Bank 


Note ’—a delicious bit of imaginative writing. 
Hartford Post. 


Ape, the Idiot, and Other People, The. By W. C. Mor- 
row. 29I pp. Izmo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 
“The Ape, the Idiot and Other People’’ is the 
singular title of a volume of fantastic stories which 
introduces W. C. Morrow, a young Californian, to 
readers of books. The author fairly revels in the 
startling and the gruesome. Like Poe, but with less 
distinguished success, he uses familiar details to give 
an air of verisimilitude to impossibilities and improb- 
abilities. All the stories reveal literary art of excep- 
tional quality, and their variety manifests extraordi- 
nary powers of imagination. The tragic note pre- 
dominates, or rather the melodramatic note. Mr. 
Morrow delights beyond measure in tales of ingen- 
ious revenge, wonderful surgery and astounding 
fatality. The invariable climax is a sudden death, 
except in the opening tale, where the author touches 
alighter chord very happily. The stories are of ideal 
length ; few of them occupy over twenty pages each. 
Philadelphia Press. 


Bit of a Fool, A. By Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 342 pp. 
I2mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.74. 

Sir Robert Peel, as ‘‘An Engagement’’ proved, 
writes with facility—with too great facility, or, at any 
fate, with too little reserve. It is difficult to under- 
stand why ‘‘A Bit of a Fool’’ has been published. 
As a realistic study of the vicious circles through 
which Horace Manners passes, it is superficial, over- 
drawn, here and there melodramatic. 

London Academy. 


Broken Away. By Beatrice Ethel Grimshaw. 295 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

The plot and characters of Beatrice Ethel Grim- 
shaw’s ‘‘ Broken Away ’’ ate well conceived. Stuart 
Rivington, rich, young, endowed with great genius, 
having a charming wife who was a real helpmeet 
had, with all these favoring circumstances at hand, 
written some novels which were immensely success- 
ful. But at the early age of thirty-two he felt that he 
was in danger of running out. He goes off to the 
country with his wife to live in a little thatched hut 
apart from the bustle and drivel of ‘‘ society,’’ where 
the wearied spirit within him was likely to find refresh- 
ment, Arthur Moore, an old acquaintance and an 
older man, whose novels have been the vogue for a 
longer tithe, is really ‘‘ written out.’’ Therealization 
of this turns his head and his delusion takes the form 
ofa belief that Rivington has stolen his best plot. 
He tries to end the life of his unconscious rival and 
Nearly succeeds ; however, his plans react upon him- 
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self and he dies close beside his intended victim. 
The story is well told and the character of Rivington 
is well brought out. He is cheery, likable, witty, 
original, apt to be cross when the spirit of writing is 
on him. His wife is very charming, fully under- 
standing her husband and able to be of great assist- 
ance tohim. The gradual growth of the delusion in 
the mind of Moore, the train of circumstances 
bringing his opportunity, the after results, and the 
love affair of Terry O’Connell, which is an interesting 
feature, are all handled excellently well. The story 
has none of the morbid introspectiveness which 


might easily have spoiled its pages. 
Hartford Post. 


Charity Chance. By Walter Raymond, author of 
‘‘Tryphena In Love,’’ etc. 256 pp. 12mo, 
go ceuts ; by mail, $1.01. 

‘‘Charity Chance ’’ is above all things a pleasant 
book, and as such it ought to be very welcome, 
There is an old-world flavor, an utter lack of modern- 
ity, about Mr. Raymond’s writings which make them 
particularly attractive in these days of many problems. 
Somerset is at least a century behind the times, prob- 
ably the most old-fashioned county in the kingdom, 
and ‘‘ Charity Chance,”’’ like the author’s earlier work, 
‘* Love and Quiet Life,’’ is full of that great and rest- 
ful quietness which is so characteristic of the county 
and so full of charm to the casual visitor whose brain 
throbs with the ceaseless hum of the cities. Mr. Ray- 
mond is, indeed, a somewhat superficial observer, 
absorbed in a poetical contemplation of the beauties 
of the country and the quaintness of its inhabitants 
and wilfully ignorant of the sordidness of much of 
thelife around him. The steady degradation of the 
farmer is a sad reality: there isa wealth of hidden 
tragedy in the bitter fight ever raging between the 
old and the new. Mr. Raymond strives after no 
originality of plot. He tells an old story, the history 
of a girl with aspirations engaged to a young man 
whose tremendous healthiness of mind and body 
refuses to sympathize with the vague restlessness 
that comes of doing nothing and dreaming much, 

London Academy. 


Chun-Ti-Kung. His Life and Adventures. A Novel. 
By Claude A. Rees. 254 pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; 
by mail, $1.00. 

‘“‘Chun-Ti-Kung, His Life and Adventures,’’ can 
hardly be called a pleasant story. The brilliant 
young Chinaman who goes by this uneuphonious 
name excites interest at first and finally aversion. He 
is adopted by arich uncle, who deals in coffin wood, 
rises in position, enters the diplomatic service, is sent 
to London and there wins the hand of a foolish and 
pretty young girl whose people are ‘‘ in the swim,’’ or 
try tobe. After atime the two return to his home, 
where his adoptive father has died, leaving him with 
less of this world’s goods than had been hoped, and 
where the conditions are terrifying to the English 
girl. Without the friendship of a missionary and his 
wife she would have been hopeless. The various 
truths concerning her husband which come to her 
knowledge help to unbalance her mind and she com- 
mits suicide with her recently born infant tied to her 
breast by jumping into the river, One follows the 
narrative without wishing to lose a line, while appre- 
hensive of trouble ahead. It is very well written. 

Hartford Post. 


Daughter of the Philistines, A. By Leonard Merrick, 
author of ‘‘ Violet Moser,’’ etc. With a frontis- 


piece. 300 pp. 12mo0, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 
Humphrey Kent, a young author sojourning’ in 
Dieppe, meets an English girl, the daughter of rich 
people, with whom he fancies himself very much in 
love ; believing that the phenomenal success of a first 
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book warrants matrimony, he proposes and is accepted. 
The pair are seemingly contented in their Streatham 
Villa, London, until reverses make a change of scene 
necessary, and an episode in this ill-advised matrimc- 
nial venture shows Kent that the daughter of com- 
monplace people has qualities he never suspected. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Devil-Tree of El Dorado, The. A novel. By Frank 
Aubrey. With illustrations by Leigh Ellis and 
Fred Hyland. 392 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.25. 

See review. 

Dominant Note and Other Stories, The. By Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford. 239 pp. 16mo, go cents; by mail, 98 
cents. 

Eight short stories of social life in an attractive 
volume. 


Duchess of Rosemary Lane, The. By B. L. Farjeon, 

author of ‘‘ A Fair Jewess,’’ etc. Lavender Series. 

288 pp. I2mo, paper, 30 cents ; by mail, 35 cents 

A paper-covered edition of one of Farjeon’s stories 

which are always readable, because always well plan- 
_ ned and alluringly written. 


Eyes Like the Sea. A novel. By Maurus Joékai. 
Translated from the Hungarian by R. Nisbet 
Bain. Hudson Library. 396pp. I2mo, paper, 
38 cents ; by mail, 43 cents. 

‘* Ryes Like the Sea’”’ is a most peculiar book, and 
the heroine, Bessy, with her everlasting propensity 
to marry, and then to escape the marriage state, is 
unmatched in fiction. And there isa great deal of 
J6kai himself in it, so much that he might almost be 
called the principal character 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Falcon of Langéac, The. By Isabel Whiteley. 227 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 
See review. 


Fascination of the King, The. By Guy Boothby, author 
of ‘* Doctor Nikola,’’ etc. 288 pp. tI2mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 86 cents. 

In the Church of San Rocco, Venice, Lord Instow 
Wokingham, an Englishman, first saw Marie David 
de Meraut, self-appointediking of the Medongs. Lord 
Wokingham tells of the singular fascination he felt 
for Meraut at the first casual glance, and gives inci- 
dentally the history of the kingdom of the Medongs, 
said to be situated back of Annam on the Indian- 
Chinese peninsula, dwelling particularly on the parts 
played in the story by himself and his sister, Lady 
Olivia, and on the treachery of one of the king’s gen- 
erals. According to the story, king Marie succeeded 
to the throne in 1888. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Flames, By Robert Hichens, author of ‘‘ The Green 
Carnation,’’ etc. 523pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

Mr. Hichens’ new novel may be regarded from 
either of two points of view; as a story of mere 
Seen. or as a solemn treatise upon the trans- 
cendental Ego. Asan imaginative story it has certain 
merits in the telling that are by no means to be 
denied. Mr. Hichens is, to a large extent, capable of 
suggesting situations of obscure and dubious horror ; 
he has a sentiment of place, and he can realizea scene 
here and a scene there with an instant and liberal 
completeness. His story turns upon the notion of 
the exclusion of a personality from a body and the 
usurpation of a second personality in the same body. 
The somewhat ghostly situations whereby the ex- 
change is accomplished, are touched in with skill and 
effectiveness; but the tale loses interest as it pro- 
gresses, and the final scenes are lamentably disap- 
pointing. This is, without doubt, due to the gradual 
ntrusion of Mr. Hichens’ somewhat solemn phil- 
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osophy into the fantastic imaginativeness of the 
earlier part of his scheme; and we are bound to add 
that as a philosopher he passes poor muster. It would 
be absurd to ask him fora genuine and fully devel- 
oped philosophical system in what is openly called a 
‘* phantasy ;’’ but at all events for purposes of fiction 
“‘ the binding theory ’’ should be consistent through- 
out; whereas Mr. Hichens’ theory is quite uncon- 
vincing. London Academy, 


Fiance on Tr'‘al, A. By Francis Tillon Buck, author 
of ‘‘A Man of Two Minds.’’ 310 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Daintily bound in two shades of blue and stamped 
in gold, comes Francis Tillon Buck’s story, “A 
Fiancé on Trial.’’ It isa clean, wholesome and deftly- 
to.d love story. Philadelphia Call, 


Fish-Tails and Some True Ones, By Bradnock Hall, 
author of ‘‘Rough Mischance.’’ With an 
original etching by the author, and twelve illus- 
trations by T. Hope M’Lachlan. 255 pp. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

‘* Fish Tails and Some True Ones,’’ by Bradnock 
Hall, is a better book than its rather silly title would 
lead the reader to expect. It consists of angling 
humors and experiences combined with records of 
sporting adventures in Norway, and is written by a 
man to whom books, nature, and human nature are 
not alien, even in his angling moods. Mr. Bradnock 
Hall, who apparently writes under a pseudonym be- 
cause he fears that to give his real name would de- 
stroy his reputation as a serious politician and _possi- 
bly endanger his seat in Parliament, seems to antici- 
pate that his book will be ‘‘ called ‘gossipy’ by 
indolent reviewers.’ It is gossipy, certainly ; but its 
gossip is genial, not too trivial, and redeemed by a 
pleasant humor. London Times. 


Impudent Comedian and Others, The. By F. Frankfort 
Moore. Illustrated. 275 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 

Nell Gwynne, Kitty Clive, Peg Woffington, Mrs. 
Siddons, Mrs. Abington, David Garrick, and a goodly 
company of other folk who should be entertaining, 
are brought upon the scene by Mr. F. Frankfort 
Moore ina series of short stories under the title of 
‘‘The Impudent Comedian and Others.’’ ‘ Pretty, 
witty Nell’’ is shown in her house in St. James’ 
Street, where she is living under the protection of the 
King. A sweetheart, who, as a link boy, loved her in 
the old orange-selling days, comes back from sea to 
marry her. He knows nothing either of her present 
position or her purple-colored past, till the King him- 
self chances to arrive, and, in a moment, makes mat- 
ters clear. The young man, who has been practising 
his profession as a pirate on the Spanish main with 
such success that he has brought home a goodly load 
of the traditional doubloons and pieces of eight, is 
nothing if not virtuous. He flings in the teeth of 
the King the scornful epithet of ‘‘ profligate !’’ with 
all the gusto of the hero of a Bowery melodrama 
when he defies the lordly villain. In ‘‘ Kitty Clive, 
Actress,’’ a braggart and bombastic young actor from 
the provinces, who has a mighty poor opinion of 
Mr, Garrick, but is thoroughly convinced of his own 
ability to play Hamlet as it should be played, has, by 
means of a clever stratagem, a lesson given to him by 
the sprightly actress. Mr. Moore, in this, as in his 
former productions, makes no particular attempt to 
give polish or perfection to his style, but as his half 
dozen stories are fairly interesting they will be pop- 
ular with that large class of readers who want litera- 
ture of the lightest kind and are not over-particular as 
to its quality. N. Y. Sun. 
Incendiary, The. A Story of Mystery. By W. A. 

Leahy. 412 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The title well describes the plot of this story which 

must be called sensational. The house of a not 
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botanist is burned to the ground anda favorite nephew 
js arrested on suspicion of having caused the fire. At 
an investigation the criminal is discovered, the mo- 
tive for the crime is shown, and the sensational 
features of the trial are given. Hartford Post, 


Intoan Unknown World. By John Strange Winter, 
author of ‘‘Aunt Johnnie,’’ etc. Lippincott’s 
Series of Select Novels. 315 pp. I2mo, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 86 cents. 

This tells of a young English girl who has been 
rigorously brought up and who is left in Germany 
with a governess while her parents aré enjoying the 
“season ’’ among their friends. The mother’s ambi- 
tion for her three daughters is that they shall be suffi- 
ciently accomplished and good looking to marry into 
the aristocracy regardless of love. This oldest 
daughter while absent from her parents falls in love 
and elopes. After marriage she finds that her hus- 
band is a shop-keeper, a proprietor of an immense 
department store. She is greatly surprised and 
troubled. The man himself is perfectly worthy, full 
of love for his wife and successful in business. She 
is perfectly content with him and writes a letter to 
her mother in which she voluntarily cuts herself off 
from all intercourse with her and the rest of the 
family, knowing how they will look down upon her. 
Her next youngest sister marries a lord and circum- 
stances throw these two women together. The meet- 
ings between them are very trying. Eventually the 
young merchant becomes a member of parliament 
and with his devoted wife conquers all the prejudices 
previously barring them out. Hartford Post. 
Itinerant House and Other Stories) By Emma Frances 

Dawson. [Illustrated by Ernest C. Peixotto. 
320 pp. I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.45. 

There are some remarkably queer stories in Emma 
Frances Dawson’s ‘‘ An Itinerant House,’’ wherein 
ghosts, opium smokers, writers of verse, lunatics, 
and lost spirits join in a nightmare-like revel led by 
the Prince of Darkness himself. Yet amid much in- 
coherence of thought and language and behind all the 
feebler interpolated versification and the dismal 
ghastliness of many of these tales we get glimpses of 
a world that is always worth study. No city in the 
Union presents more picturesque possibilities to the 
writer than San Francisco, with her Chinese gambling 
and opium hells, secret societies, dingy boarding 
houses, and noisome dives, and the strange restless, 
ever-shifting agglomeration of races and colors that 
throng her harbor and her streets. The best of Miss 
Dawson’s stories, ‘‘ The Dramatic in My Destiny,”’ 
weird, shadowy and unconnected as the visions of 
the opium smoker, who is supposed relate it, yet 
ee a vivid picture of Chinatown, that strange, out- 

ndish corner of the earth where East meets West in 

a way that sharply defines their incongruity. Ton-ko- 

lin-sing, the bland and wily, is an interesting study, 

and the episode of. the search for a missing man 
amid the labyrinths and underground depths of the 
mysterious town is sufficiently thrilling. \. Y. Sun. 


Jaws of Death, The. By Grant Allen, author of ‘‘ The 
Woman Who Did,”’ etc. 247 pp. 16mo, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 85 cents. 

Mr. Grant Allen’s newstory is a good one of an 
unambitious kind, also it is admirably written. The 
grim adventure with the Chinaman in the chamber of 
horrors is an excellent bit of blood-curdling narrative, 
the arrival of the grand piano at Cooper’s Pike is an 
incident humorous in itself and humorously told. It 
would be hard on this industrious author to do more 
than hint at the good things, fot the tale is very 
short. London Academy. 


Jessamy Bride, The. By F. Frankfort Moore. 417 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

A capital novel with some of the literary giants of 

the eighteenth century as characters—Dr. Johnson, 
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Goldsmith, Burke, Boswell, Reynolds and the rest— 
Deals with Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Jessamy Bride.”’ 


Kings in Adversity. By Edward S. Van Zile, author of 
‘‘The Manhattaners,’’ etc. 232 pp. 16mo, 57 
cents ; by mail, 65 cents. 

A tale of New York and ‘‘ Rexania’’ in which the 

Crown Prince of that fatherland leaves for the new 

world in disguise and meets with exciting adventures. 


Lady Kilpatrick, A Tale of To-Day. By Robert 
Buchanan, author of ‘‘ Heir of Linne,’’ etc. Globe 
Library. 226 pp. i12mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents. 

From the productive and always interesting pen 
of an English author who has had too little recognition 
in America. 


Landlord at Lion’s Head, The. A novel. By W. D. 
Howells, author of ‘‘ A Hazard of New Fortunes,’’ 
etc. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. 461 pp. 
12mo, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.50. 

William Dean Howells’ new piece of realism, ‘‘ The 
Landlord at Lion’s Head,’’ may be styled a study in 
the mixed effects of education and heredity. In this 
case heredity triumphs. Jeff Durgin’s Harvard year 
is most briefly described. The novelist simply tells 
us in a succinctly realistic manner that Jeff was not 
only a freshman, but a jay—a jay whoremained a jay. 
After a most unsettled experience of adventure abroad 
and of flirtation at home, in which he loses his early 
sweetheart. he finally marries happily enough and 
settles down to the family pursuit of innkeeping. 
Perhaps the most interesting episodes of the book 
are those that centre around this early sweetheart. 
Cynthia,a country girl whom Jeff, in the first flush 
of college greatness, finds a trifle too provincial for 
his new culture, but whom a young artist of keener 
perception discovers to be exactly the girl to be his 
wife. The scene in which Jeff confesses to Cynthia 
his serious flirtation with an unknown rival is quite 
delicious in its way. Philadelphia Record. 


Lawyer’s Secret, The. By John K. Leys, author of 
‘‘The Lindsays,’’ etc. 3I12pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; 
by mail, $1.02. 

We may say at once that Mr. Leys has put together 
an original and very ingenious plot, which has given 
him the material for a novel distinctly above the 
average in interest and excitement, and at least not 
less protable than the majority of tales nowadays 
before the novel reading public. Love, as we all 
know, makes its victims commit strange crimes, and, 
therefore, when Sir Richard Boldon’s old family 
lawyer, Mr. Felix, fell in love with Lady Boldon, we 
need not be surprised at anything he might do to win 
her as his wife. At thesame time, one could never 
have guessed that he would goso far as to forge the 
will which he held in terrorism over her, and the skill 
with which Mr. Leys keeps this hidden till the end of 
the tale, is very noticeable. When Mr. Felix is 
eventually found dead, suspicion, not unnaturally, 
falls on Lady Boldon, who had visited him that after- 
noon, so much so that Hugh Thesiger, her old lover, 
thinks the only way to save her is to draw the 
suspicion on to himself. Thanks to the good offices 
of his friend, Terence O’Neill, a pleasant but brief- 
less Irish barrister, the mystery is solved, and Lady 
Boldon, of course, marries Thesiger, and they live 
together happily ever after. ondon Bookseller. 


Lovice. By Mrs. Hungerford ‘(‘‘The Duchess,’’) 
author of ‘‘ A Lonely Maid,” etc. 315 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

The sadness that predominates ‘‘ Lovice,’’ a par- 
ticularly interesting story of that most popular writer, 
‘‘ The Duchess,’’ seems especially in accord with that 
sentiment which the announcement of the author’s 
death brought to thousands of readers on both sides 
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of the Atlantic. Gay, frivolous, yet always enter- 
taining, the great ey of her novels have a happy 
ending that one can divine from the opening chapter, 
yet in ‘‘ Lovice ’’ the final lines leave us with a sense 
of heartache, a sorrow for the beautiful girl whose 
love was bestowed on a man unworthy of it, yet who, 
even in death, had only thoughts for him rather than 
the loving, faithful husband who adored her. With 
that fidelity to social customs and usages that mark 
the scenes of her novels, Mrs. Hungerford, in 
‘‘Lovice,’’ gives many attractive descriptions of 
English high life, the joyousness of these glimpses 
offsetting the minor strain that is the keynote of the 
story. Philadelphia Times. 


Man Who Wins, The. By Robert Herrick. The Ivory 
Series. 125pp. 16mo,57 cents ; by mail, 64 cents 
This is the wearisome old story of the man of high 
ideals and aspirations, who takes to himself an un- 
suitable woman as a wife, and in consequence is com- 
pelled to abandon his ambitions and settle down into 
humdrum, practical life, such a life as the Philistine 
delights in and the select few abhor. The bugbear, 
heredity, plays a great part in the book. Indeed, the 
story may be aptly described as an up-to-date com- 
mentary on the old warning that ‘‘the sins of the 
fathers shall be visited upon the children, even unto 
the third and fourth generation.’’ True, the hero of 
the book professes to disbelieve in heredity and 
boldly weds the anaemic daughter of a profligate 
father and a lackadaisical mother. This is the mis- 
take of his life, though he is too proud and too manly 
to acknowledge it. His wife and he live happily 
enough together, but their union proves a death-blow 
to the high hopes of his youth. He had dreamed of 
becoming a distinguished scientist; what he does 
become is an ordinary, highly respected physician. 
We feel sorry for him, especially as we know that his 
is no isolated case. Indeed, the main attraction of 
the book lies in the fact that it is so very true to life. 
The picture drawn is not exhilarating, but then it is 
eminently instructive, and hence, weary though we 
may be of pessimistic books, we cannot help feeling 
thankful to the author for showing us the truth in 
such plain colors. The lack of joy in the utterances 
of a Jeremiah should not blind us to their sanity and 
usefulness. N. Y. Herald. 


Marital Liability, A. By Elizabeth Phipps Train, 
author of ‘‘A Social Highwayman,”’ etc. Illus- 
trated by Violet Oakley. The Lotos Jibrary. 
213 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

See review. 


Master-Beggars, The. By L. Cope Cornford, author of 
‘‘Captain Jacobus.’’ Illustrated by W. Cubitt 
Cooke. 298 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Those who are fond of sixteenth century romances, 
and are not too particular about the correctness of the 
setting may find something to interest them in ‘‘ The 

Master Beggars,’’ by Cope Cornford. The hero is a 

young man, who has been dedicated to the service of 

the church since the age of five by a dying father, 
hoping to escape thereby some of the tortures of 
purgatory. When the roving freebooters known in 
the Netherlands four centuries ago as the Master 

Beggars, sack the monastery of which he is an inmate 

he joins their band, and is at once taken into the 

confidence of their leader, the renowned ‘‘ Wild-Cat.’’ 

He promptly falls in love with the Countess Jacqueline 

of Durbuy, who, for no other apparent reason than 

that the plot requires it, returns his love. The 
dangers that beset the lady, who is a prisoner first in 
the hands of the robbers, and then of the Spaniards, 
under the Duke of Alva, and the impossible adven- 
tures of the renegade monk, form the theme of the 
romance. Apart from the inherent improbabilities of 
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the story it is pleasantly told, but as a historical pie- 
ture it is, to say the least, highly colored. 
Philadelphia Times, 


Mistress of the Ranch. A novel. By Frederick Thick- 
stun Clark, author of ‘‘On Cloud Mountain,” ete, 
357 pp. I12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

‘“The Mistress of the Ranch”’ is a novel main] 
told in the dialect of Nebraska and Colorado by Frede- 
rick Thickstun Clark. It is somewhat melodramatic 
in plot, skilful in portraiture, and gives vivid pictures 
of the virile pioneer life in the shadow of the Rocky 
Mountains. Much dramatic force is shown in the 
succession of episodes, and the author develops note- 
worthy power in his treatment of strong passions and 
the spirit of evil as manifested in primitive natures, 
In spite of a dominant note of tragedy a peaceful end 
is reached and the storm clouds pass away. 

Philadelphia Press. 


Modern Corsair, A. Story of the Levant. By Richard 
Henry Savage, author of ‘‘ My Official Wife,” 
etc. Rialto Series. 382 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 88 cents. 

‘*A Modern Corsair,’’ by Richard Henry Savage, is 

a sea-story. The Lloyds of London had been losing 

ships in various mysterious ways through an Oriental 

firm. An old and trusty sea-captain is sent secretly 
on a trip of investigation and with the aid of a Herald 
correspondent discovers a band of thieves and cut- 
throats. This provides opportunity for exciting ad- 
venture and it is given in plenty. Flartford Post. 


One Man Who Was Content. “Mary.” The Lustigs, 
Corinna’s Fiammetta, By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rens- 
selaer, author of ‘‘ English Cathedrals,’ ete. 
127 pp, I6mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer's name has been attached to 
several short stories, and four of these are now 
gathered into this little volume. The one that gives 
the title to the collection is a profound psychological 
study that called out a number of personal tributes 
upon its recent appearance in 7he Century Magazine. 

It preaches the gospel of contentment along the 

largest, noblest lines, for the hero of the tale gives as 

the source of his happiness the sense that he has 
really lived the life of a man; that he wanted and 
obtained, aspired and realized, possessed and enjoyed, 
fought with his special fate and gained the victory. 

The other stories in the book are ‘‘ Mary,” ‘“ The 

Lustigs ’’ and ‘‘ Corinna’s Fiammetta.’’ ‘The last two 

are based upon life in the poorer quarters of a great 

city, founded upon Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s experience 
as Inspector of Common Schools in New York. 
From the Publisher’s Notice. 


Patience Sparhawk and Her Times. A novel. By Ger- 
trude Atherton, author of ‘*A Whirl Asunder,” 
etc. 488 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

In a dedication to Mr. Paul Bourget Mrs. Gertrude 
Atherton states that in her novel, ‘‘ Patience Spar- 
hawk and Her Times ’”’ she has endeavored to illustrate 
the fact that an ‘‘ extraordinary self-dependence and 
independence of certain traditions that govern older 


’ nations make the quintessential part of the women as 


of the men of this race.’? From this we might fairly 
conclude that she had set herself the task, if not of 
demonstrating, at least of throwing some light upon 
a proposition that is stimulative both of thought and 
argument. While the book, which may fairly be 
called the study of an abnormal temperament, is 
interesting from a pathological point of view it gives 
the reader no definite idea of either the intellectual 
or moral trend of the men or women of our race. 
Patience Sparhawk, the neurotic daughter of 4 
drunken and dissolute mother, is in no way represen- 
tative of the ideas or aspirations of the normal Amer- 
ican woman, and of the rest her friend Rosita, the 
comic opera singer, though sufficiently independent 
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of certain traditions, is a type of female animal quite 
as common in other countries as in this. As for the 
women who figure in the pictures of New York 
“society,’’ they, even if in any way true to life, are 
representative merely of their own idleness and 
inanity, and it is no disparagement to the author to 
say that they differ in no essential particulars from 
many of the characters of Gyp, or certain English 
writers. Mrs. Atherton writes in a style that is curi- 
ously uneven. There are passages here and there of 
power and beauty, and there are others in which she 
uses such words as ‘‘blondinity’’ and ‘‘ blonditude,”’ 
“fictional ’’ and ‘‘ fictionist,’’ and on one occasion a 
number of young women, clad in their best clothes, 
are described as ‘‘ fashionettes in gay attire.’’ The 
evolution of Patience from the child to the woman is 
traced with care and skill, and, while the subject is 
deftly handled, her innermost nature is laid bare with 
a frankness that equals that of any of the writers of 
the English neurotic school. From first to last she is 
largely influenced by the vitiated blood and purely 
animal instincts inherited from her mother, and, 
from the independence or self-dependence of such a 
type as this, no generalization can be drawn as to the 
present status or the future progress of the women of 
America. N. Y. Sun. 


Pearl of the Realm. A Story of Non-such Palace in 
the Reign of Charles I. By Anna L. Glyn. 383 pp. 
I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

In this story the author has endeavored to picture 
some of the grievances and oppressions which led to 
the civil wars in England, and the motives actuating 
the King’s opponents throughout the contest. He has 
succeeded in reproducing the spirit and the actual 
occurrences of those times. Literary Era. 


Perfection City. 
Chronicles of the Sid,’’ etc. 
and Country Library. 310 pp. 
by mail, 85 cents. 

In “Perfection City ’’ Mrs. Orpen gives the history 
of an imaginary experiment in practical communism. 
A little band of reformers, under the guidance and 
patronage of a rich woman who supplies the neces- 
sary capital, founds a modern Utopia on the Western 
plains. They are not altogether successful in putting 
their principles into practice. Sister Mary Winkle, 
who believes that ‘‘all we are here for is to protest 
against everything, and live a life of freedom,”’ 
demonstrates her theories as to property by carrying 
off the flowers from her neighbor’s garden, in order 
that the latter may not become ‘‘ too individualistic 
in her leanings ;’’ while Brother Wright composes 
essays on ‘‘The Ultimate Perfection of Being’’ and 
kindred subjects, and leaves the other men to do the 
farm work. In the end the scheme collapses, the 
promoter sells out her interests, which include the 
title to land, houses, and implements, and vanishes, 
leaving the pioneers with a large accumulation of 
experience and very little else. As Uncle David, one 
of the best drawn characters in the book, put it: 
“We had found a new road to Kingdom Come, we 
had. ’Twasn’t no road at all, on’y a coon track lead- 
in’ intoaswamp. Guess we'll foller the road other 
folks has trod before, an’ if we can fill up a slough or 
help any one over the rough bits as is scattered plen- 
tiful all the way, that’ll do for us.’’ There are touches 
of humor in the telling of the story. N. Y. Sun. 


Pilgrimage to Beethoven. A novel. By Richard Wag- 
ner. Translated by Otto W. Weyer. Witha por- 
trait. 39 pp. S8vo, 45 cents; by mail, 51 cents. 

Taking this translation asa measure of Wagner’s 
powers in literary expression, it is well for the world 
and the composer’s fame that he soon put aside the 
hovelist’s pen and found his true medium. This novel, 
socalled, might have been written by any tyro, and 


By Mrs. Orpen, author of ‘‘ The 
Appletons’ Town 
I2mo, 75 cents ; 
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while it is interesting as a manifestation of Wagner’s 
mind, even though it holds the germ of many of 
Wagner’s theories of art, it yet gives little promise of 
the glorious fruitage of his genius in music. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Pomp of the Lavilettes. By Gilbert Parker, author of 
**The Seats of the Mighty,’ etc. I9I pp. 16mo, 
go cents ; by mail, 99 cents. 

The scene is laid in the French Canadian village of 
Bonaventure, on the banks of the St. Lawrence, at 
the time of the abortive rising under Papineau. The 
honorable Tom Ferrol, a reckless and irresponsible 
Irish rapscallion, who lives on his wits and his spon- 
taneous power of ‘“‘ blarneying’’ his fellow men and 
women, is a guest at the old farmhouse of the Lavil- 
ettes. In his idleness he makes love to one daughter 
of the house and marries the other, robs his host, 
and, in an act of magnificent reparation and self-sac- 
rifice, dies, like a hero and a “‘ gintleman.’’ Christine 
Lavilette and the honorable Tom himself resemble, 
more closely than the rest, creatures compact of flesh 
and blood. Vanne Castine, the gypsy bear leader 
and former lover of Christine, is of the theatre rather 
than the real world, while Shangois, the wicked, 
wizened little notary, with his bead-like eyes, yellow 
stockings, hooked nose, and dingy black bag contain- 
ing the secrets of every family in the settlement, 
might have stepped straight from the stage of the 
Porte St. Martin. 1 et ee (it) aad >. F. ORM. 


Port of Missing Ships, and Other Stories of the Sea, 
The. By John R. Spears. 183 pp. 16mo, 90 
cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

Mr. John R. Spears has, in ‘‘ The Port of Missing 
Ships ’’ chosen a singularly attractive title for a vol- 
ume of three first-rate sailor yarns. In the firsta 
quaint and delicately fanciful theme is admirably 
treated, and the story, clothed in the language of the 
sailorman, tells of a voyage to that unchartered 
harbor where lies the mighty fleet of 


Ships that sailed for sunny isles 
And never came to shore. 


‘*Cur’us things be to happen at sea,’’ says Jack Ser- 
venmalet, cooper and carpenter and able seaman, as 
he tells of his first sight of the beautiful harbor and 
‘the great open hulks as had only one mast and was 
rowed with oars, and yet could carry the ‘‘ Nucleus’s ’” 
cargo; the ships with jibbooms and no jibs but 
squares’ls instid; ships with lateen fores'ls, and 
others with lateen mizzens, and no end of other rigs 
such as no man ever see nor no sailorman ’ud have 
nothin’ to do with, not to mention the craft rigged as 
we’ve seen ships rigged afore time, and them as was 
shipshape, and some as I remember of seein’ afore. 
Wherever did they all come from? Whatever were 
they there for? How did we happen to be sailin’ 
into that ’ere harbor? Why did hundreds, aye hun- 
dreds on them cur’us hulks, with cur’user flags and 
streamers, and with their sails embroidered all over 
with pictur’s, and the crews playin’ on no end 0’ 
musical instruments, come out alongside the ship as 
was ahead of us and give her a welcome hearty like, 
as we could hear a mile away, and then bear up to 
meet us?’’ How all this happened and how poor 
Jack made his second voyage to the same port, it is 
but fair to let Mr. Spears tell in his own way. He 
writes as one who knows and understands the sailor. 
His descriptions of an ocean race between two smart 
Yankee clippers, a daring rescue from a wreck drift- 
ing in a terrific sea, and a ship running, under heavy 
canvas, before a gale, are all full of vigor and move- 


ment, and thereis about his stories a cheery, healthy 
atmosphere of the open sea that is infinite a4 


ing. 
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Prisoners of Conscience. A Story of Shetland. By 
Amelia E. Barr. Illustrated. 240 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1 22. 

The scene of Mrs. Barr’s story is laid in the Shet- 
land Islands, and her characters are the fisher-folk. 
These people are brought up in the strictest tenets of 
Calvinism, hedged about, as the author says, with the 
‘‘ phantoms of a gloomy creed.’’ It is this fact that 
explains the title of the story. A tragedy enters the 
life of the hero and heroine, and through its influence 
there are brought to them the comfort and the conso- 
lation that a milder faith has drawn from the Scrip- 
tures. From the Publisher’s Notice. 


Probation. A novel. By Jessie Fothergill, author of 
“The First Violin,’’ etc. Lavender Series. 
434 pp. I2mo, paper, 30 cents ; by mail, 35 cents. 

Another good novel by the author of ‘‘The First 
Violin.” 

Sacrifice of Fools, The. By R. Manifold Craig. 309 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 86 cents. 

The scenes are laid in England and in India ; Mrs. 
Rutherglen and her daughter Salome quarrel over 
Salome’s determination to marry a man to whom her 
mother is opposed ; the latter being justly incensed, 
vows never to leave the house until her daughter 
complies with her wishes; Salome being also obsti- 
nate marries the man ; this mutual sacrifice is termed 
‘* the sacrifice of fools.’’ Passages of Salome’s life in 
India show the effects of sacrifice as practised in the 
jungle by the ape worshippers. The purpose of the 
novel seems to be to show the folly of ill-judged sacri- 
fice. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Sailor’s Sweetheart, A. By W. Clark Russell, author 
of ‘‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’’ etc. TIllus- 
trated. 438 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

A sea story from the master in that craft, which is 
based on actual facts, however fanciful some of the 
incidents seem. 

Saint Eva. A novel. By Amelia Pain (Mrs. Barry 
Pain). With a frontispiece by Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones. 301 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Eva Carona, daughter of an Italian father and 

English mother, grew up a most beautiful but exceed- 

ingly innocent girl. She fell in love with Clayton 

Seaford, who proposed to her. Then he inherited a 

great estate and made up his mind she was not a suffi- 

ciently good match. When she realized he had aban- 
doned her, her heart broke and her death by light- 
ning ends the tale. The story isasad one of a girl 
who loved with her whole heart a man who did not 
care for her in the same degree. Hartford Post. 


Sign of the Spider, The. By Bertram Mitford, author 
of ‘*A Veldt Official,’ etc. Illustrated. 353 pp. 
I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Laurence Stanninghame, an impecunious English- 
man, believing he can retrieve his fallen fortunes in 
the South African metropolis, goes to Johannesburg ; 
heavy losses here discouraging Stanninghame, he joins 
a mysterious expedition to the land of the Ba-gcatya 
(People of the spider), where he is the hero of aseries 
of strange and perilous adventures, and where he is 
finally saved from the deadly vengeance of the sav- 
ages by a small souvenir which bears on the cover a 
design resembling a spider. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Sign of the Wooden Shoon, The. By Marshall Mather, 
author of ‘‘Lancashire Idylls,’’ etc. 352 pp. 
I2mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

Sketches of Lancashire life, told in dialect ; they 
revolve mostly around old Elijah the clogmaker, in 
whose shop the gossips gathered. Contents: The 
last and late born of Elijah and Asenath ; — intro- 
duces the vicar to his parishioners ; Theology in a 
clogger’s shop ; Enos the exorcist ; Owd Yeb’s Neme- 
sis; The seven stars; Enos takes the first and last 
carriage drive ; The tramp weaver’s revenge ; Taking 
down the sign. Publishers’ Weekly. 


News. 


Spirit of an Illinois Town and The Little Renault. Two 
stories of Illinois at different periods. By Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood. With illustrations. 156 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

These are pictures of life in Illinois at widely re. 
moved periods, ‘‘The Little Renault” dating from 
the time of Tonty and the French pioneers, about 
1680, and the other from our own day, that is to say, 
the opening of ‘‘the West’’ by the Atlantic coast 
overflow, about 1830. Each is an excellent piece of 
work, but although ‘‘ The Spirit’’ is the most elab- 
orate and much the longest story, we prefer the 
romantic tinge and pathetic interest of the minor 
piece, which tells the brief and innocent story of a 
young girl who lived in boy’s disguise among the 
Indians, and the hardly less savage French soldiery, 
Mrs. Catherwood has a most decisive talent. ; 

Philadelphia Telegraph, 


Spotless Reputation, A. By Dorothea Gerard (Madame 
Longard de Longgarde), author of ‘‘ An Arranged 
Marriage,’’ etc. Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. 328 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

Geraldine Nolebrooke, in spite of her transcendent 
beauty and ‘‘spotless reputation,’’ has no heart, and 
very properly comes toa badend. Her story, as told 
in Miss Gerard’s (or rather Mme. Longard de Long- 
garde’s) new novel, opens in a manner somewhat at 
variance with its development. One of the greatest 
beauties of the century, she is unconscious of her 
power and untouched by passion when she marries; 
but the earlier sketch of her apparently innocent and 
tranquil character hardly prepared us for the results 
of her awakening under the influence of London and 
Vienna society, as the wife of the wealthy and brilliant 
diplomatist, Walter Nolebrooke. While physical cold- 
ness deprives her of full womanhood, her personal 
beauty and her pridein it make her first unwittingly 
attract, and then actively lure, some half dozen men 
to their ruin. The course of the story thus becomes 
somewhat conventional, and were it not for skilful 
handling would be distinctly disappointing. There is 
something psychologically crude in this picture of a 
beautiful witch with practically no affections; and 
the repetition of the same process in the undoing of 
her several admirers is clumsy, and shows some lack 
of resource in incident. London Academy. 


Stand-By, The. By Edmund P. Dole, author of 
‘‘Talks About Law.’’ 228 pp, with an appendix. 
I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.01. 

The book opens with a Yale-Harvard boat-race, de- 
tailed with great spirit (let us say the race of ’86, 
when Yale won back her long-withered laurels, which 
she has since kept so fresh.) The enthusiastic 
memories of a graduate of Mr. Dole’s standing will 
be forgiven by the present generation of under- 
graduates, if they find in this chapter anachronisms 
of college cries and songs, because the boat-race 
breathes that lively ardor which has made all oarsmen 
turn for generations to the fifth book of Virgil’s 
‘“« Hneid”’ fora model of sporting reporting. ‘‘ The 
Stand-by,” Craigin, strokes his boat to victory, grad- 
uates from college and forthwith accepts the editorial 
chair of Zhe Tocsin, a newspaper published in the 
Prohibition interest in a large New England town. 
We learn how the law is rendered a dead letter 
through the machinations of John Denman, a wealthy 
and powerful brewer, whose kindness and generosit 
to his neighbors have won their affectionate regard, 
and whose daughter is the heroine of the book, 
despite the fact that she wears diamond earrings and 
a yachting cap ‘adorned with anchors and em- 
broidered in old gold floss silk.’’ Craigin sets himself 
to overthrow this despot and enforce the liquor law, 
embattling thereby a man who could hang a balky 
horse in chains, and whom a railroad had dared to 
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defy with the result of finding itself forthwith in his 
box at the safety-deposit vault—no doubt a most 
humiliating experience for the railroad and a warning 
to all others in their dealings with brewers. How 
Craigin succeeds, how in a day his editorials were 
“so biting and caustic that they were copied far and 
wide,’ Mr. Dole tells us in a series of interesting 
chapters, until finally we see Craigin nominated for 
Congress by acclamation in a sure Republican dis- 
trict, and the dying brewer joining his hand with that 
of the lovely daughter. Mr. Dole is a lawyer, and 
his book deals largely with the discussion of points 
of law. We venture to say that, after the boat-race, 
the best chapter in his book is that dealing witha 
debate in a board of aldermen between a shrewd 
lawyer and an acute layman, where in the layman wins 
out, hands down. ‘The tide of this debate surges 
back and forth with delightful ingenuity. Mr. Dole’s 
book may lack literary finish, but, we re-affirm, it is 
interesting. The Critic. 


Stephen Lescombe. Bachelor of Arts. By Julius H- 
Hurst. 275 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 
A tale of English clerical life which eddies into 
sentiment. 


Tempest and Sunshine; or, Life in Kentucky. By 
Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. American Series. 295 pp. 
I2mo, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

Scenes of the provincial life of Kentucky sketched 
by a practiced story-teller. 


Three Richard Whalens, The. A Story of Adventure. 
By James Knapp Reeve, author of ‘‘ Vawder’s 
Understudy.’’ Illustrated by E. Frederick. 231 pp. 
16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

In ‘‘ The Three Richard Whalens,”’ the reader fond 
of romance and the spirit of adventure will find much 
pleasure. A tale of the sea, the scene shifts from 
port to port with the accompanying lively episodes 
incident to a sailor’s life. Among these, adventures 
with pirates, the discovery of rich treasure and the 
love for a Princess of one: of the far-away islands to 
which the sailors drifted, contribute to the lively 
interest of the tale. Philadelphia Times. 


Transatlantic Chatelaine, A. By Helen Choate Prince, 
author of ‘‘ The Story of Christine Rochefort.’’ 
465 pp. 12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

Love and war combined witha purity of purpose on 
the part of the hero and heroine constitute the foun- 
dation for the story, ‘‘ Transatlantic Chatelaine,’’ by 
Helen Choate Prince, which in its cleverly constructed 
form and interest of detail proves one of the most 
attractive bits of fiction for the reader who enjoys a 
solid background for the word pictures of romance. 
Sylvia, the Chatelaine, is an American girl born in 
France, but reared in America. At the outbreak of 
the civil war she marries a man old enough to be her 
father, who in one of the first battles is killed, leaving 
her a wealthy widow. With a trusted servant she 
goes back to France, and there marries a scion of a 
noble house, who by deceit secures her money and 
turns her against a former lover, Maurice. The 
Franco-Prussian war calls the two men to active duty 
on the field, and during the intrigues and dangers of 
the campaign she discovers that she has married a 
profligate and a coward, and that Maurice is all her 
woman’s heart desires. Unlike the average fin de 
siecle novel she does not shrink from her duty to flee 
with her lover, but together they resolve to live their 
lives according to the highest, ‘purest light, he even- 
tually being killed in battle while she goes on bearing 
life’s burden and fulfilling her duty as wife and 
mother. Commonplace, perhaps, from a dramatic 
standpoint, the very simplicity of the story appeals to 
lovers of pure fiction, while the element of war in its 
recital punctuates it with character and brilliance. 

Philadelphia Times. 
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Uncle Tom’s Cabin; or, Life among the Lowly. By 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. Enterprise Series. 477 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

A convenient edition in paper of a book which while 
always read is widelier read to-day, by reason of its 
great author’s recent taking-off. 

Voyage of the Rattletrap, The. By Hayden Carruth, 
author of ‘‘ The Adventures of Jones,’’ etc. II- 
lustrated by H. M. Wilder. 207 pp. I2mo, go 
cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

See review. 

Well-Beloved, The. A sketch of a Temperament. By 
Thomas Hardy, author of ‘‘ Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes,’’ etc. With an etching by H. Macbeth- 
Raeburn, and a map of Wessex. 339 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

‘¢ The Well-Beloved ’’ is the most curious of Hardy’s 
Essex character studies. The scenes are located 
partly in London but largely in the ‘‘ Isle of Sling- 
ers,’’ where lives Avice Caro, a beautiful but illiterate 
girl, in whom Joselyn Pierston, a young sculptor of 
twenty, finds the spirit of the well-beloved he has set 
out to pursue. He believes there is an intangible 
ideal form which takes up its abode in different 
women and that the pursuit of this delightful fancy 
is a worthy occupation. He agrees to marry Avice, 
but soon finds the well-beloved in another woman. 
Twenty years later he returns to the isle and again 
finds the desired form in the daughter of Avice called 
by the same name. He is about to marry her when 
he finds she is already married. After another period 
of twenty years he returns and finding a third Avice 
wishes to marry her, but she runs away marrying the 
son of the woman for whom Pierston deserted the 
first Avice! These two being now alone in the world 
and more than sixty years of age, marry, the well- 
beloved having entirely disappeared. The book is a 
study of the artistic temperament of the mind of the 
artist ever in search of the unattainable ideal. It goes 
without saying that the tale is charmingly told and 
that the descriptions of places, the drawing of char- 
acter and the development of the curious theme are 
handled with the greatest skill. Hartford Post. 


When the Century Was New. A novel. By Charles 
Conrad Abbott, M. D., author of ‘‘ Bird-Land 
Echoes,’’ etc. 275 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 

One of Dr. Abbott’s most charming productions. A 
colonial tale of that part of New Jersey which he 
makes his home and whence he draws his material 
for the fascinating out-door books that have given 
him fame. A rare combination of old colonial pic- 
tures and characters and the nature which is always 
young. 

Wilt Thou Have This Woman? By J. Maclaren Cob- 
ban, author of ‘‘The King of Andaman,’ etc. 
Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. 327 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

‘“Wilt Thou Have This Woman?’’ is a new novel 
by Mr. J. Maclaren Cobban, who has already given us 
‘““The Red Sultan,’’ ‘‘ Master of His Fate’’ and other 
good stories. We observe that the narrative opens in 
a squire’s country house on a golden September day, 
and ends practically at the Old Bailey. Between these 
extremes of locality there should be room for much 
incident, and .Mr. Cobban’s chapter headings give 
further promise of it. London Academy. 
Woman of Thirty, A. (La Femme de Trente Ans). 

By H. De Balzac. Translated by Ellen Marriage. 
With a preface by George Saintsbury. Illustrated. 
375 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

The title tale is followed by ‘‘A Forsaken Lady,”’ . 
‘‘La Grenadiere,’’ ‘‘ The Message’’ and ‘‘ Gobseck ”’ 
striking tales by the great author of the ‘‘ Comedie 
Humaine.’’ Handsome illustrations and an introduc- 
tion by Saintsbury. 
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Ziska. The Problem of a Wicked Soul. By Marie 
Corelli, author of ‘‘The Sorrows of Satan,”’’ etc. 
315 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

This is a strange book, perhaps, even, a remarkable 
one, though in almost undefinable ways. It relies for 
success upon the audacity of its plot and the nervous 
dash of the narrative, rather than upon the accepted 
canons of the novelist’s art. It is exceedingly inter- 
esting, a story in fact that one is compelled to finish 
before laying it down. The tale opens in Cairo with 
a description of English society quite characteristic 
of Miss Corelli. The sarcasm is biting and lively, the 
thrusts are pushed home and they hit vulnerable 
parts. The narrative quickly, however, has chiefly 
todo with three persons and the interest centres 
upon them at once. They are the Princess Ziska, 
Armand Gervase, a famous French painter, and Dr. 
Dean, an imperturbable little English savant, who 
must be considered a projection, an embodiment of 
the author’s ideas of the mysteries of psychic pheno- 
mena. The princess is wonderfully beautiful, mys- 
terious and exclusive. Gervase is thrilled when he 
meets her and feels that he has known her before. 
Dr. Dean is always studying these persons and his 
conversation continually throws a sidelight upon the 
developing plot. He believes in the reincarnation 
of life, and his theory is abundantly supported by the 
strange events which take _— under his observa- 
tion. Both the princess and the painter prove to be 
re-embodied spirits, the former burdened with the 
duty of revenge upon the latter who, in a former 
state of existence, had betrayed and murdered her. 
After thousands of years his sin is expiated. The 
book has a distinct and yet elusive fascination. It may 
not convince any reader of the truth of Miss Corelli’s 
theories, but it gives food for thought. Hartford Post. 


FRENCH BOOKS. | 

La Pierre de Touche. A Comedy by Emile Augier. 
In collaboration with Jules Sandeau. Edited with 
notes and an introduction by George McLean 
Harper, Ph.D. 1I49pp. 12mo, 70 cents; by mail, 

78 cents. 
The original version in French of Augier’s comedy 
with a descriptive introduction and ample foot notes. 


SPANISH BOOKS. 

Dona Perfecta. Novela Espajfiola Contempordnea. 
Par Benito Pérez Galdés. With an introduction 
and notes by A. R. Marsh. 271 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.19. 

A famous novel by a Spanish author, intended as an 
exercise for students of Spanish language and litera- 
ture. 


Wings of a Dove. 


rE 
At sunset, when the rosy light was dying 
Far down the pathway of the west, 
I saw a lonely dove in silence flying, 
To be at rest. 
Pilgrim of air, I cried, could I but borrow 
Thy wandering wings, thy freedom blest, 
I’d fly away from every careful sorrow, 
And find my rest. 
II. 
But when the dusk a filmy veil was weaving, 
Back came the dove to seek her nest, 
Deep in the forest where her mate was grieving,— 
There was true rest. 
Peace, heart of mine! No longer sigh to wander ; 
Lose not thy life in fruitless quest. 
There are no happy islands over yonder ; 
Come home and rest. 
From ‘‘ The Builders and Other Poems,”’ 
by Henry Vandyke. 


Book News. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: 


Walks and Drives in the Country Round About Boston, By 
Edwin M. Bacon. 
The Burglar who Moved Paradise. By Herbert D. Ward. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY: 


A System of Medicine. By Thomas Clifford Allbutt, M. A, 

The Choir Invisible. By James Lane Allen. 

Elements of Grammar. By George R. Carpenter. 

A Rose of Yesterday. By F. Marion Crawford. 

American History told by Contemporaries. 
Bushnell Hart. 

A First Book on Writing English. By 
Lewis, Ph. D. 

A Primer of Psychology. By Edward Bradford Titchener, 

American Prose, uniform with Craik’s English Prose. 
Edited by George R. Carpenter. 

The Fertility of the Land. By I. P. Roberts. 

The Development of the Frog's Egg, an Introduction to 
Experimental Embryology. By Prof. Thomas Hunt 
Morgan, 

The Myths of Israel. By A. K. Fiske. 

Christian Sociology. By Shailer Matthews. 

Wild Neighbors. By Ernest Ingersoll. 

In the Tideway. By Mrs. Flora Annie Steel. 


By Albert 


Edwin Herbert 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL AND COMPANY: 

Pine Valley. By Lewis B. France. 

Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days. By Annie Beaston. 

College Training for Women. By Kate Holladay Claghorn. 

Evolution of France Under the Third Republic. By Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin. 

The Coming People. 

Men I have Known. By Dean Farrar. 

Boyhood of Famous Authors. By William H. Rideing, 

The King of the Park. By Marshall Saunders. 

Founding of the German Empire by William I. By Heinrich 
Von Sybel. 


By Charles F. Dole. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY: 
By Edward Bellamy. 
By John Heury Comstock. 
By John A. Logan, Jr. 
By Edward Bellamy. 


Equality. 
Insect-Life. 
In Joyful Russia. 
Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process. 
Ancient Greek Literature. By Gilbert Murray, M. A. 
The Beautiful Miss Brooke. By “ Z. Z.’’ 

His Fortunate Grace. By Mrs. Gertrude Atherton. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS : 
Flowers of Field, Hill, and Swamp. By Caroline A. Creevey. 
Leonora of the Yawmish. By Francis Dana. 


Georgia Scenes. Characters, Incidents, etc., in the First 
Half Century of the Republic. By a native Georgian. 


The Missionary Sheriff. By Octave Thanet. 

An Epistle to Posterity. By M. E. W. Sherwood. 

‘*Bobbo,” and Other Fancies. By Thomas Wharton. 
an Introduction by Owen Wister. 

A Loyal Traitor. A Story of the War of 1812. 
Barnes. 

Theory of Thought and Knowledge. By Borden P. Bowne. 
A Story-Teller’s Pack.’ A Volume of Nine Short Stories. 
By Frank R Stockton. 

The Pursuit of the House-Boat. Being Some Further Ac- 
count of the Doings of the Associated Shades, under the 
Leadership of Sherlock Holmes, Esq. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. 


Three Operettas. 
Weil. 


Sweet Revenge. 
Mitchel. 

A Laboratory Course in Wood-Turning. By Michael Joseph 
Golden, M. E. 


With 


By James 


By Henry C. Bunner. Music by Oscar 


A Romance of the Civil War. By F. A. 
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